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“KNIGHT'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.” 

Sir J. A. Picron (6 §. iii. 361) has opened 
the question as to who were the real persons con- 
nected with this magazine. Mr. Knight, the 
editor, has only partially drawn the curtain aside, 
showing some of the actors, but not all. I am 
happy to say that I am able to draw the curtain 


still further, and display more characters for the | 


public to gaze upon. I have had the privilege of 
seeing a copy of this quarterly, in the possession 
of Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge, which 
has the authors’ names filled in in manuscript, 

and, as far as I can see, correct ly. I have made 

my list quite independently of Knight’s, 
working from the names written in this 
My objects i in giving the full contents are, (1) that 
it may be a complete index of the authors’ con- 
tributions to this interesting quarterly, and (2 
that a more correct index than Knight’s own in 
the magazine should be printed, so as to be easily 
accessible when the book is even scarcer than at 
present. In many cases the articles thems selves 
are not signed, yet the author’s nom de pl 
against the article in the contents ; when it so 
happens I have placed an * against the article. 


imeé is 


The third volume has no names at all in the con- | 





only | 
copy. | 


| Hill, 


tents, and a great number of the articles not signed, 
while the rest are signed with initials only. Those 
articles which have not yet an acknowledged 
owner are placed together at the end, and I hope 
that some reader of “N. & @.” will be able to 
pounce upon some of the authors of those pieces, 
so that in process of time we _ have a full 
key to Knight's Quarterly Magazi 
ord Lyt 
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When Fortune forsal 
To Anna, ii, 227. 
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[With ‘cy Aymer] Lor 
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eridge, He ary ‘Nelson, 180 $3, 
yh Haller.—*Scibile, i, 180 

The English Constitution, ii. ] 

*From Catullus, ii, 350, 

The Long Parliament, ii. 369. 
Amiot.—Letters from France, 
Anon. — Mirabeau, iii 

Cunningham, Allan, 
John Tell * Arise an 
Quentin Durwar 
1, 200, 
On Mosque and Tower 
De Quincey, Thomas, 1785-1 
Archibaid Frazer—The Raven, a Greek T 
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Anon.—The Incognito; or, Count 
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Gaspey. 
Anon.—Behind the Scenes; 
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Martin Danvers Heaviside.—On I 

The Staffordshire Collieries, i. 295 

— c = ections of Abraham G ntian, 

E y Recollections, iii. 169 
W ills am Payne My Maiden Brief, i. 273 

On Gusto, ii. 74. 

Anon.—Confessions of a Duellist, ii. 12. 

Mrs. 

M. H.—Dawn in L don, ii, 235. 
Knight, Charles, 1791-18 
Frederic Vernoa.—* The E litor, i. 13 
Paterson Aymer.—*A New Depository for Li 
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The Burial 4 Charles the First, i, 106, 
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Knight, Charles, 1791-1873. Malden, Henry. 
Paterson Aymer.—The we No. 3, ii. 243. Anon.—The Literary History of the Provencals, ij, 4 6 
What you Will. No. 3, ii, 227 [P. A, Sub- Editor). 130, 379. 
St. Ronan’s Well, ii. 238. Moultrie, John, 1799-1874. 
Extempore Song, ii, 239. Gerard oo ry.—La Blle Tryamour, i. 145, 378 Wal 
Shreds, ii, 335. ii. E 
A Craniological Invitation to Contributors, iii. 238, Sonnets : I. To Poesy; II. To —— on her Voyage 
Paterson Aymer and — ant Cecil.—*Lord Byron, to India; IIL., i. 217. 
Past and Present, i. 337. Stanzas, i. 225. 
Richard Mills.—On Quadrilie oa, i. 235. The Wreath, i. 328. 
Charles “ay > n—*An U npublished Episode of Sonnet, i, 442 : 
Vathek, i. ¢ To Helen, i. 456 Whi 
*Cockney io. A Dinner at the Johnson's Head, To a Lady, with Dovenant Cccil’s “ Beauty,” i, 457, 7) 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, i, 331. To Rosine, ii. 230, 231. 
Oliver Medley.—On the Idleness of Authors, i. _ On Seeing the same Lady, ii. 220. Al 
Oliver Medley and Reg. Holyoake.—On the Sixth, r Toa Lady, ii. 236. 
Beeotian Order of Architecture, ii. 446. How Lucky were the Knights of Ancient Times, iii 
Peter Ellie.—What you Will. No. 2, i. 443. 203. The 
R. M.—The Old Man of the Mc - tain, ii. 310. Windsor Terrece, iii. 207. AR 
Anon.—The Seven Sle — [S. T.}, i. 45. We left the pair asleep, iii. 224. _M 
The Spring Shower, i. 48. Music : a Fragment, iii, 226. Lem 
Ripperda : a Dran atic Sketch, 03. Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, 1802-39. In} 
Hymn to the Parthenon, iii 138 . Peregrine Courtenay.—Castle Vernon, i. 1, 227 On | 
The Anniversary, iii, 178. The Troubadour, i. 238 ; ii. 412. the 
M:caulay, Thomas Babington, 1800-1859 Points, i. 301. it 
Tristram Merton.— Fragments of a Roman Tale, i. Vyvyan Joyeuse.—What you Will. No, 1, i. 215. ltaly 
On West Indian Slavery, i. 85. *Give me a low and humble mound, i. 218. ‘ 
On the Royal Society of Literature, i, 111. Enigmas, i. 226, 452; ii. 228, 469, iii. 
Oh Rosamond, i, 219. My First Folly, i. 264. Visit 
By thy love, fair girl of France, i. 219. Song, ii. 471; iii. 210. Musi 
Scenes from “ Athenian Revels,” a Drama, ii. 17. Marmaduke Villars.— Damasippus, i 119, The ( 
Songs of the Huguenots: I. Moncontour, ii, 33; IT. | St. Leger, Francis Parry Boyle, 1799-182 tim 
Ivry, ii. 34. Anon.—The First Love of Henri Quatre, ii. ‘ On th 
( ‘riticisms on the Prine | — ian Writers: I. Dante, A Looking Glass for London : 1. The Old Bailey, ii. The \ 
ii, 207; II. Petrareh, ii, 2: 132, Judas 
Songs of the Civil od I. Th ve Cavaliers’ March to | Taylor. = 
London, ii, 321; II. The Battle of Naseby. By Lewis Willoughby.—The Lady Alice Lisle, ii. 46, 393; Sonne 
Obadiah Bind - their - kings - in-chains-and-their- iii. 305. Song ¢ 
nobles-with-links-of-iron, Sergeant in Ireton’s Regi- Flowers. From Schiller, iii. 110 Rosco 
ment, ii. 323, The Grief of the Maiden, iii. 111. The | 
Some Account of the Great Lawsuit between the | Anon.—Rose Aleyn: a Tale [C. B. T.}, i. 65. X x 
Parishes of St. Dennis and St. George in the | Vieusseux, A. Moder 
Water, ii. 404, | A Foreigner.—On the English Character, i. 369 ; ii. Tale o 
A Conversation between Mr. Abraham Cowley and A. V.—Recollections of Barbary, ii. 257; iii. 98. A Day 
ir. John Milton touching the Great Civil War, Anon.—The Flight of the Swallows, iii a -— i 
iii, 17. Opening of the Eleventh Hiad, iii. 97. os 
On the Athenian Orators, iii. 117 Malta during the late War, iii. own 
On Mitford's History of Greece, iii. 285 — Seo Italian Writers. —I. Ippolito Pin- Part 
A Prophetic Account of a Grand National Epic Poem demonte, 106 
to be entitled “ The Wellingtoniad,” and to be Walker, Sidney. } 795-1846. 
published a.p, 2824, iii. 434. Edward Haselfoot.—*Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Anon,—A Nev w Translation { Tarver’s) of Dante's Zn- Life; the Trials of Margaret Lyndsay; some 
Serno, iil. 239. Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair, : 17. 
Maginn, William, 1793-1842. To Thirteen Years of Age |W, 
Anon.—Impromptu written for a Design of a Fountain, Sonnet, 2 a Dream [G. j, i. 224. 
iii. 96. To —, i. 224,450. ¥, Pe 
Batrachomyomac his ay and Hymn to Pan, iii. 342. Crumbs of Cc riticism : Plays of Sir John Suckling, i. 
Irish Stories, iii. 355 | “59; Sir R. Blackmore's Epics, ii. 90; The Re- . 
Malden, Henry. } trospective Review, iii, 51. E 
Hamilton Murray.— Agostino della Monterosa, i. 117. | Hore Albane, i. 319. Nichol 
Imitation of the Excursion, i. 220. | The Cause of the Greeks, i. 435. biogra) 
Complaint of a Poet, i. 222. Stanzus, i. 447, 448. e sell ; 
Now thou may’st not fickle be, i. 222 | Preparations for the Battle of Salamis, from Perse Toh, “4 
On the Pastoral Romance of Longus, i, 277. of ischylus [R. G. }, i. 449. vonn's 
Farewell, i. 453. Fragments, i, 450, 451; ii. 464. bury, J 
Sonnet to Minna i. 455. To a Great Coat, i. 451. eidest 
The Evening Star, i. 455 Extracts from Polybius, ii. 62. mentor 
The Later Ages of Heathen Philosophy, ii. 158 *Sonnet, i. 448; ii, 80. Charte 
Eros and Anteros, ii. 199. . To the Harp of Denmark, ii. 234. ; Hi | 
Sonnet to Elinore, ii. 234, | The Broad Stone of Honour. ii. 287. a 13 | 
To —— on her Birthday, ii. 234 Lines on Meeting Miss Eliza Rivers in a Coac! , ii. 467. may b 
Lucian’s True History, iii. 33. } Stanzas, ii, 468, Darling 
lasting 
Heart's 
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ag r, Sidney, 1795-1546. 

iward Haselfoot.—To , ine, by a Fifth Poet, ii, 470. 
The Silk Handkerchief . 470. 

Shelley's Posthumous Boe ms, iii. 182. 

The Portmanteau, iii. 231. 

Ballad, iii. 236. 


— 


Letter to the Editor, with Fragment of Song, iii. 252. | 


Vhitwell. 
Oliver Medley [ Knight] and Reginald Holyoake.—On 
the 6th, or Beeotian Order of Architecture, ii. 446. 
Ab ral am Gentian, Esq.—The Stolen Kiss, ii. 470. 
tanzas, ii. 471 
Ballad, iii. 209. 
The Irrupti yn of Vesuvius, 1819, by Martin Lovell, 


A Recollection from my Travels Leonora, by at 


Montagu (?Sidney Walker [Haselfoot}), i, 324. 

Lemira of Lorraine: a Romance [A Review], by 8S. G., 
Inner Temple, ii. 336. 

On Eastern and Classical Poetry, more particularly on 
the Life of Ferdausi. By D. V., ii, 344, 

The Lamia: Greek Tradition, ii. 351 

Italy and the Italians. [A review of [taly and the Italians 


Nineteenth Century, by A. Vieusseux, 2 vols.], 














i. Y. 

Visit to Cowper's Favourite Village, iii, 44. 

Music, iii, 80. 

Th mbridge Lecturers as I remember them some 
time ago, iii, 112. 

On the Poetry of erg , iii, 156. 


The Wild Valley, iii. 164. 

Judas M omieann? | a Fragment in Imitation of Milton, 
iii, 17 

Sonnet. Scotch Quad o s [? A, Cunningham], iii. 177. 

Song of a Persian Girl, 254 

scoe’s Edition of ae “ ¢ Works, iii, 304 

Tae Ionian Islands. (By T. K endrick, Esq.) A Review, 
iii. 32 

Modern F rench Comedy and Elegy, iii. 334. 

Tale of a ‘ *hemis st, iii. 363, 

A Day at Milan, iii. 464. 

The Hour of Love, by H. W. Moultrie}, ii. 16. 

Song [! C. Knight}, iii. 470.—TI 


iis I believe is Knight's 
own song on the winding up of the work; at the latter 
pe ae ages - 


‘Alas! that sounds so full of heart 
From heartless lips should flow ! 
But thou art cold and base, 

Thy heart is light and vain, 

I may not look upon thy face 
While I listen to thy strain,” 





up 


, Pembroke Street, Cambridge 
Fraxcis Oxety.—He is known by notices in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, in the journals and 
biographies of John Wesley, and in Mr. Abbey’s 
excellent life of William Law. He entered at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, as sizar for Mr. Salis- 
bury, June 26, 1736, et. eighteen. He is described as 
eldest son of Francis Okely, wig-maker (capilla- 
mentorum sutoris); born at Bedford, educated at 
Charterhouse School under Mr. Hotchkis. 

His tutor was Dr. Philip Williams. His works 
may be seen in Nichols, Watt, Lowndes, and 
Darling. Watt has not Dawwings of the Ever- 
lasting Gospel Light glimmering out of a Private 
Heart's Epistolary Correspondence, Northampton, 
1775, small 8vyo. John Wesley (Journal, Aug. 30, 


Fy 70), after quoting from Lord Lyttelton’s Dia- 
logues of the Dead, “ Martin has spawned a strange 
| brood of fellows called Methodists, Moravians, 
Hutchinsonians, who are madder than Jack was in 
| his worst days,” asks, “Could his lordship shew 
me in England many more sensible men than Mr. 
Gambold and Mr. Oke ly? And yet both of these 
were called Moravians.” 

There can be little doubt that the blank in 
Wesley’s entry, Aug. 1, 1757, is to be filled with 
Okely’s name :— 


“ Mon. Aug. 1.—-I had much conversation with Mr. 
(whom, against a thousand appearances, I will believe to 
be an honest, though irresolute man). ‘While I was 
very un asy,’ said he, ‘in the year 1741, my brother 
brought me to Mr. Spangenberg, and then to others of 
| the German 4. to who ym I was more and more 
attached till, in the year 1743, I went over to Marien- 
born. There I saw many things which I could not 
| approve, and was more and more uneasy till I returned 

to England. I was afterwards much empl yyed by the 
| brethren. I was ordained deacon. But still I bad a 
sore and burdened conscience, and gained no ground in 
my spiritual warfare: rather having laid azide prayer, 
and searching the Scripture, | was more and more dead 
to God. But in 1750 I awoke again, and was under 
great agonies of min And from this time I wrote to 
the Count again and again, and to most of the labourers, 
but tono purpose. Andrew Frey's account is true. The 
spirit of levity and frolicsomeness, which he justly de- 
scribes, broke out in about 1746, and is not yet purged 
out. Tn May last I wrote and delivered a declaration to 
the > beahane met in conference at Lindsey House, that 
I did not dare to remain in their connexion any longer. 
The same declaration I made to them here a few days 
ago. What farther rl am to do, I know not ; but I trust 
God will direct me. 

* Tues. 2.—On his expressing a desire to be present 
at our conference. I invited him to it: and on Wednes- 
day, 3"*, in the evening, he came to the Foundery. Our 
conference began the next morning, and continued till 
the Thursday following. From the firat hour to the last 
there was no jarring string, but all was harmony and 
a 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 











Cambridge. 


Tne Late Howarp Stavunron.—It is due to 
intending purchasers of Messrs. Routledge’s édition 
de luxe of Shakespeare to note that everything in 
this edition which is not in that of 1853, in 3 vols. 
royal 8vo., is the work of a second editor. This 
caution is rendered expedient by certain notices of 
the press, in which Mr. Staunton is praised, exactly 
as if he were alive, for “ his present edition,” and 
especially for its collection of “ critical opinions” 
and other matter for which my late friend was not 
responsible, seeing that he died on June 22, 1874. 
I well know that he had amassed a quantity of 
notes of all sorts with a view to get out a second 
edition, under the name of a “ Student’s Edition,” 
but the obstacles he encountered induced him to 





mit the rest to the flames. He was engaged 


select from the mass those which were published 
| in the Atheneum under the name of “ Unsuspected 
| Corruptions of Shakspeare’s Text,” and to com- 
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in correcting the proof of the last of these 
papers when he received his death stroke. This 
paper appeared in the Atheneum of the following 
Saturday. It will be a convenience to students in 
this department of criticism to give the dates of 
all these papers, viz., Oct. 19 and 26; Nov. 2, 16, 
and 23; Dec. 14 and 28—all in 1872. Jan. 2 
March 29; April 12 and 26; June 14; Nov. 8; 
Dec. 6—all in 1873. Jan. 3 and 31; March 14; 
April 4; and June 27—all in 1874. Besides these 
papers Mr. Staunton did not leave a scrap of 
criticism affecting the text of his author, or in any 
way modifying or adding to the notes of his own 
edition. C. M. Ineuepy. 
Atienzeum Club. 





5; 





Girsy Brstiocrapny.— Messrs. Bath, Smart, and | 
Crofton’s Dialect of the English Gipsies (London, 
Asher & Co., second edition, 1875), contains a list of | 
works on the Anglo-Romani dialect. To this I 
furnish a few out-of-the-way addenda, as also the 
titles of some books, magazine articles, &c., on the 
subject of the gipsies generally :— 

1, The Monthly Magazine; or, British Register, 
vol. xlvi., December, 1818, pp. 393-4, “ Mr. D. Copsey, 
of Braintree, on the Dialect and Manners of the Gipsies.” 
—The vocabulary contains seventy-three words, and is 
of some little value, though often very corrupt, the 
words being misspelt and run into one another. Thus, 
Krys ha isha kita devis? (Whither are you going 
to-day!) was probably intended for A+i shan te jdsa 
kaia devtis? (lit. Where art that goest this day?) 
The accentuation of devris, it may be noticed, corre- 
sponds with that of modern Welsh, but not of English, 
gipsies. 

2. Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 1845, article “Gypsy.” 
By the Rev. Cecil Renouard, M.A., F.L.S., late Fe!low of 
Sidney Sussex Coll., Cambridge.—This includes a list of 
fifteen gipsy words collected near Cambridge in 1809 or 
1810, Of these, only //d, seven, has any value. 

3. Memoir of the late Rev. John Baird, Minister of 
Yetholm. By W. Baird, M.D.. F.L.S., &c.; London, Jas. 
Nisbet & Co., 1$62.—An appendix gives one hundred and 
fifty-three words used by the gipsies of Yetholm, many 
of which are cant, not Romani, ¢.¢., stra /, straw; 
smout, butter; mneddies, potatoes; loge, a watch; 
lagan, transporting, &c 

4. Baily’s Magazine of Sports and Pastimes, vol. xxi., 
1871-72, pp. 20-26, 99-103, 198-203, “ Slang Terms and the 
Gipsy Tongue.” By J.C. M. H.—These three articles 
contain seventy-three Romani words, not always genuine, 
e.g., bhul, a blunder; dhab, dexterity; d bucket; 
donkee, bellows; Aullar, an uproar; /alna, to 
cut; raik, loose in morals; rysito, angry. Ke. 
According to this writer, muffram enyre, tea, means 
literally “sober creature"; mushroom he derives from 
the gipsy mush, man, and rom, wandering; and 
chandelier from the Hindostanee chandna, light. 

5. Round the Tower; or, the Story of the London 
City Mission. By John Matthias Weylland. London, 
8S. W. Partridge & Co., 1875.—A dialogue, containing 
fifty-six Romani words, is given on pp. 227-9, the writer 
of which had evidently studied Mr. C, G, Leland’s Zng- 








lish Gipsies, but to no great purpose. 

6. Johnston's Universal Cyclopxdia (New Yor‘, 1876- 
1877), vol. ii., pp. 743-45, article “ Gypsies”; vol. iii, 
pp. 1712-14, article “ Rommary Language.” Both by 
Charles G, Leland, 


7. Playbill of Zillah: a new romantic drama. By 
Messrs. J. Palgrave Simpson and Claud Templar, Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, August 2, 1879.—With Romani song of 
twenty-nine lines by Charles G. Leland. 

Works on the gipsies generally must stay over 
for a future article ; but meanwhile I should be 
much obliged to any one who can add to the 
above, or who can give me exact references to (1) 
aseries of articles on the gipsies by Mr. Vernon 
S. Morwood that appeared in the Victoria Maga- 
zine some thirteen years ago ; (2) a single article 
in the Cheltenham College Magazine (circa 1872), 
by Mr. Geo. Wotherspoon ; and (3) an article on 
the Potters of the northern counties that was 
published two years ago in a Cumberland anti- 
quarian magazine. The last I am _ especially 
anxious to see. An unpublished Anglo-Romani 
vocabulary, by the Rev. T. W. Norwood, F.G.S,, 
is described on p. 195 of the Report of the Meeting 
of the British Association at Leeds in 1858. It 
seemingly has a high value. F. H. Groome, 

2, Osborne Terrace, Portobello, N.B. 

Cotman’s “NewcastLeE ApoTuecary.” — 
George Colman the younger published his Broad 
Grins in 1802 ; but it included his previous work, 
My Nightgown and Slippers, which was issued in 
1797. Probably—for I have not the latter book 
to refer to—the well-known humorous piece “ The 
Newcastle Apothecary” first appeared in the earlier 
work. If so, it quickly attracted notice; for in the 
six-shilling volume, The Encyclopedia of Wit, pub- 
lished in 1801, by R. Phillips, 41, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, the poem has been turned into 
prose, thus :— 

“ SHAke upon SHAKE.—An apothecary at Newcastle 
having a patient lying at death's door, sent him a bottle 
of medicine, and wrote on the label. wien taken, to be 
well shaken. Next day, he repaired to his patient's 
house, and inquired of the servant who opened the door 
how his master was. The servant shook his head. 
* What! is he worse?’ said the apothecary. ‘ Did he 
take the draught?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ was the reply.—‘ Well, 
what then, John?’ ‘Why, then, sir, we shoo/ him 
once.’—* Shook him? What! shake a patient! why, a 
shake won't do, friend.’ ‘No, sir, so we thought, and 
therefore shook him teice.’—‘ Why, d—n it, man! that 
would make him worse.’ ‘So it did, sir (said John), 
and we tried a third.'—‘A third! zounds! and what 
then?’ ‘Why, then, sir, master died.’”—P. 337. 

If “ The Newcastle Apothecary ” did not make its 
appearance in the earlier work of Colman, it seems 
probable that he derived his poem from the source 
that I have quoted. Perhaps some correspondent 
who can refer to My Nightgown and Slippers 
will put this matter right. CurnBert Bebe. 

HyYMNoLocy.— 


Merrica. PsatmMopy AND 


Probably many readers of “ N. & Q.” have more 
copious collections of versified psalms and hymns 
| than I have, but the following inventory of my 
own collection, got together without any effort on 
my part, may interest some readers :— 
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Les Peaumes de David. Mis en Vers Francois. Avec 
les Cantiques qui se chantent dans l’Eylise de Genéve. 
A Amsterdam, 1708.—The air of the tune of each 
ve rsifi d psalm is given. 

Psalms and Hymns for the Use of the Chapel of the 
Asylum for Female Orphans. London, 1793.—This con- 
tains the rendering of the Dies Jra by the Earl of Ros- 
common, who died in 1684, 

Christian Psalmody; or, Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs. By Edward Bickersteth. Enlarged edition. 


122ud thousand, No date.—Authors’ or versifiers’ names | 


given. 
. Hymns for Use at King’s College, London. 1859. 

Psalms and Hymns for Use in Churches in Reading. 
1835. 
Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. 
edition. 1856. 
Bish P of Oxford. 

The Church of England Psalm-Book. 
Rann Ke nnedy, M.A. 1844, 

Psalms and Hymns Arranged for the Public Service 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. Charles Kemble. 
1855.—Authors and versifiers stated. 

Psalms and Hymns Selected by the Rev. H. K. Rich- 
ardson. Tenth thousand. No date.—Authors and 
versifiers stuted. 

The Church Hymnal. 1832.—In this the hymn “ On 
Jordan's bank the Baptist’s cry” varies in almost every 
line from the version in Hymns Ancient and Modern. 

A Church Psalter and Hymnal. By Edward Harland, 
M.A. 1856. Fortieth thousand. 

Psalms and Hymns adapted for the Service of the 
Church. Banbury, 1816.-—In the twenty-third hymn of 
this collection we have the beautiful metaphor of the 
“gun rising at midnight”: 

“ Amid the dismal night that veiled 
The world in densest gloom, 
How bright a sun arose this day 
Resplendent from the tomb.” 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David in English Verse. 
Dedicated to Richard (Bagot) Lord Bishop of Oxford. — 
This appears to be a new rendering, in indifferent rhyme 
throughout ; ¢.g., compare Psalm 90 with Wesley's “ O 
God our help in ages past,” &c. :— 

“O Lord of yore to thy redeem’d 
Thou art a refuge tried 
Before the hills were born or teem'd 
The earth and world so wide. 
From everlsting Thou art Lord, 
And though Thou grind again 
Man to his dust, we hear thy word 
* Return, ye sons of men.’ ” 
This strongly reminds me of Martinus Scriblerus on the 
Bathos, It contains forty different Glorias. 

Psalms and Hymns for the Use of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1849. Dedicated to Charles James (Blomfield) 
Lord Bishop of London. By W. J. Hall. 

A Collection of Hymns and Psalms for Public and 
Private Worship Selected and prepared by Andrew 
Kippis, D.D., Abraham Rees, D.D., Rev. Thomas Jarvis, 
and Rev. Thomas Morgan. 1807. 

A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People 
called Methodists. By the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. 
With new supplement, 1876.—Authors and _ versifiers 
stated. The compiler of this edition has availed him- 
telf of the labours of Heber, Neale, Keble, Milman, 
Stanley, Lyte, and other modern hymnologists. 

The Book of Praise. By Roundell Palmer (Lord 
Selborne). 1867. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern. Three different editions. 


Several Books of Common Prayer, containing 


Twelfth 


By the Rev. | 


| 
the old version of the Psalms, rhyming Creeds, 
Pater-Nosters, Confessions of a Sinner, &c., by 
| Sternhold, Hopkins, and others ; others containing 
the new version of the Psalms, by Nicholas Brady 
and Nahum Tate, with a few hymns, one of which, 
“‘ While shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 
| is ascribed (conjecturally) by Palmer to Nahum 
| Tate. Witutiam Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Tae Name or Oxrorp.—The origin of the name 
| of Oxford still appears to be one of those matters 


about which two opinions may reasonably be held. 


Dedicated to Richard (Bagot) Lord | By some antiquaries Oxford is supposed to mean 


“the ford of oxen” (and such is the explanation 
to be found in most of the Oxford guides); by 
others “the ford of the Ouse,” Ouse being a 
common Celtic river-name, and one of the many 
forms of a word meaning “ water.” 

A. The interpretation of “ Oxford” as =“ ford 
of oxen” is a very old one, as old as the MS. (Cott., 
Tiber., B. iv.) of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, where, 
A.D. 910, Oxnaford (Oxenaford) is to be found, 
Oxena being in outward form a gen. pl, intended 
doubtless by the scribe to convey the idea “of 
oxen.” The same interpretation of the name is to 
be found on the shield of this ancient city, whereon 
may be seen a very corpulent ox trotting over 
some wavy lines, the heraldic mode of denoting 
water. This explanation of Oxford has been 
translated by the Welsh Rhydychain (rhyd—ford, 
ychain=oxen), a comparatively modern word, I 
believe, occurring in Salesbury’s Welsh-Eng. Dict. 
(1547), and now the ordinary Welsh name for our 
city. The editor of the Munimenta Academica 
(Rolls Ser., 50) thinks that this (“the obvious 
etymology”) is probably the correct one (see 
p. XXvii). 

B. On the other hand, most modern scholars have 
come to the conclusion that the A.-S. Oxenaford is 
an instance of popular etymology (like Beachy Head 
for Beauchef), and that it stands for an original 
Ousenford, t.e. “ the ford of the Ouse.” Ouse is 
the Old Ir. us-ce (=ud-ce), aqua, cognate with 
i6-wp, Lat. und-a, Goth. vat-6, Slav. vod-a (see 
Curtius, 248 ; Fick, i. 766), and occurs in many 
forms in English river-names; cp. the Uz- in 
Uxbridge, the Ex- in Exmouth, the Az- in Ax- 
mouth. The same Celtic root is to be found in 
the name of the Isis and of the suburb Oseney. 
The Oxford—=Ouseford etymology has the support 
of the eminent philologists Max Miiller, R. Morris, 





| 
| 
| 


and Earle, and of the learned Oxford antiquary 
James Parker. It may be as well to add, in illus- 
tration of this etymology, that there is another 
Welsh name for Oxford besides Rhydychain, 
namely, Caerwysog, which (like Caerwysg—Exeter) 
evidently means the “ city of water.” 
A. L. MaYuew. 
Oxford. 
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LonGtvity or THe Eaciur.— 





According to the J Lfiinter Zeitung, at Nakkoo, in 
the island of L l, au ea was eh ¢ on th » 15th ult 
which measured ¢i la holf feet between the tips of 


the wings. Rou it had a brass chain, to 
which a little tin box was fastened. The bo x contained 





slip of paper, on which was writte in Danish, 

ht and eet fre agin in 1792 by N. ani C 

\ sen.”— Boetod in Falster, umark T ,, 
M 1881, p. 8 « , 


This may serve to illustrate Lord B 
fovria Vite et Mortis, in which, under “ Longeevitas 








et Brevitas Vit n Animalibus,” § 23, he writes: 
juila pro longa habetur, anni non numerantur: 
in signum ¢t tur longeevitatis, quod rostra 
renovet, unde juven¢ t; ex quo illud A le S tus. 
men rea fortasse ita &« abet ; ut instauratio aquilze 
! mutet rostrum, sed contra mutatio rostri instauret 
m ; postquam enim rostrum aduncitate sua nimium 
verit, pascit aqu iffic ate.’ 
rhe of the s] en above mentioned is 
» remari I shat the aald 
I I rem I K Sy nav the orden 
le me ely i fi ) tip to tip of 
\ 2, and one W I in 1735 near 
Wark bh, Northumberland, measuring eleven 
t nd a Cpar 1 e@ sea ¢ cle’s expande l 
, however, do not reach above ven fee 
tl I n the lof L per 
one of tl pecie Ww. 1 BUCKLEY 
Hea PSALM « x Among the 
te re now 1 reference to 


A.V. of 1611, the following may have pla 
last clause in the heading of Hagel ag in 
A.V. of 1611 is, “And for that power which 
iven to the church to rule the consciences 
In Dr. Blayney’s revision (Oxon., 4to., ed. 
17 this is changed to, “ And for that power 
\ h he hath given to his saints,” the remainder 
of the clause being omitted, and the term “saints ” 
heing probably taken from the Genev: 1 version. In 
the common editions it is now printed, “ And for 
that power which he hath given to the church,’ 
the other words being still left out, so far as I hav 
ecn. The last edition in which I have seen “t 
rule the conscic of men” inserted is that by 
D'Oyly and Mant ie the S.P.C.K. (Oxon , 1817 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Loycevity.—The following newspaper cutting 
is worth a place in your pages :— 

Old Mr, Ingall, Lady Webster's butler, is still living 

at Battle Abbey, Sussex. He is supposed to be the oldest 

man in Great Britain, being in 16th year of his 


ge." — Hull Adi , April 16, 








ANoN. 

It is recorded in the Worcester paper of April 2, 
1790, quoted in Gent. Mag., 1802, p. 424, that 
there was then still living at Aldborough, York- 
shire, a Mr. Jonathan Hartop, aged 137, having 
been born in the year 1658. His father and 
mother died of the plague in the Minories in 
1665, and he well remembered the great Fire of 











illegitimate 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell. He received a 
letter from John Milton recouping a loan of 50, 


London. His third wife was an 


“This was returned with honour, though not 
without much difficulty, as the poet’s finances 
were very low.” Mr. Harte p would have declined 
receiving it again, but the pride of the poet was 
equal to his genius ; he sent the money with an 
angry letter, which is extant among the curious 
possessions of this venerable man. I should like 
to know if this letter is still in existence. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Two Proverss.—“ His bark is waur nor his 
bite” (Scottish proverb) : * Still waters are the 
deepest.” These proverbs, which occur in Bohn’s 
Collection of Proverbs, pp. 238, 491, are of early 
use in the Kast, if not, as very probal ily th ey are, 
of eastern origin. In reporting the speech of 
Cobares, Q. Curtius Rufus observes :— 
* Adjicit deinde quod apud Bactrianos vulgo us urpa- 





bant anem timidum vehementius latrare quam 

mordere Altixeima qt fl & minimo ror abi.’ 

Que inserui, ut qualiscunque inter barbaros potuit esse 

prudentia, traderetur,”— J vii. 4, Amst., Elzev., 1670. 
Ep. MarsnuaLu. 

Lipreanies xs Cut Irs The following para- 

graph, which I cut out of the “ Table Talk” of the 


Rock, is perhaps worthy of a corner in “ N. & Q 
“It would be well if some of your corresp:ndents 
would send you from time to time notes on the curious 
libraries now or formerly exi-ting in our parish churches, 
m persuaded that they are far more numerous than 
would be generally imagined, and if examined they would 
doubtless be found rich in curious Puritan and High 
Church theology. That in Wimborne Minster, Dorset, is 
probably known to very many ; «nd one in Langley Mari-h 
Church, near Slough, is described at considerable length by 
Char! s Knight in th first volume of Once a “4. I copy 
from Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire (1i e follow- 
ing brie (note: fa library less well known in No ” t , D neh- 
worth Church, near Faringdon: ‘Over the porch, at the 














request of Mr. Kedd the present vicar, the patron, 
Mr. Geering, in 16¥3 erected a smal! library, into which 
he put several valual I ks for the use vicars 
for ever; to which library M Edward Breweter, of 
London, stationer, was a gencrous benefact it would 
be interesting to learn whether t! l is still in 


-ondition it is new, after 





existence, and in wht a rt « 
the lapse of nearly two cexturies 
KE. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Book-PLatt I have observed in the book- 
late of the late Dr, A. B. Evans the Greek motto, 
kai tipepov. A Greek motto must be very 
uncommon, to speak from my own observation. 

Ep. MARSsuALL. 





Too.” —Ray has, among the “ North 

Words” in his Collection of English 
“ Too too, used absolutely for very well or 
1691). Ep. MArsiALl. 


“Too 
Country 
Words, 


good” (p. 76, Lond., 
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late — 
at | talking of Southey with a friend, A gerry: my 
om Mueries. } copy of Peter Heylyn’ s Cosmogr tphie, whic *h bears 
wart rent srrenpondents dering ntrmaton | Southey’: aatogaph a the fot af the title-page, 

. fi y matte e interes The ‘tor ¢ ‘ine ¢ ‘ t 
ned cnepend olive to their queries, in order that the The Doctor also he ing at hand, I opened i 7 
Was answers may be addressed to them direct. venture, and, curiously enough, the first thi meas 
a — h caught my eye was a quotation from tl 
ous WestmMoRLAND Poets.—In the — of | smographie, =, I stp led to read aloud. 
ike William Pattison, published by Curll in 1728, it | Ms a Se Se Sea Caen me ae 

is said that he was educated at the Hey school at | “*‘ _— tp _ oes , re 1) exclaimed, w ith — 
bs Appleby, in Westmorland, successively under Mr. | **' PTS that he h - u e ve ry passage before hit 
hi Banks, Mr. Thomas Nevinson, -_ Mr. Richard | | and, what, was a ag oS Oe aaa ~ 
he Yates, and went to Sidney College, Cambridge, in | OPP site the passage the letter “5,” written in 
ar 723. It was the custom at Appleby school for | “ 1 pencil. rhe coine ten ” was at any = 
= the scholars to write “ copies of verses,” and in | CUrtous. I pred that S they would take the 
rly particular * three notorious coxcombs pe stered the ~ numerable quot - by — ned The Doct } 
_ school with their egregious nonsensical Rhimes,” from his commonp! lace books, so that I am led ’ 
of which led young Pattison to apply to them a parody | '° ® k the questi = Reeve. find many sin : 
on Drvden :— |} marks throughout the Cosme yraphie, which w 


re : evidently a favourite book of Southey’s from t} 
‘Three Poetasters in one age were born - ’ 





And all at once did Appl by ador: j Feu irks he makes al ut it in The D ctor, 

The first in Penury of Thought sur; ast, Atcrrnon F. Gissix 

In Rumbling Cant the next, in Both the last | ’ — —. = : " 
. The force of Dulness could no farther g | Germay Mitirary Service Costou.—1 


To make a Third she join'd the former ' Times correspondent attending the German 

















I v l 
; +. pagans eves sat Yeneiiedeeene ile fl Ifo] a te f 
ira- Poor young Pattison died in 1727, at the age of | ™Y mana ivres, dating It ae Alfe d, in issu . 
, ] September 9 this J ves the foil ing a 
the twenty-one, from small-pox, caught whilst living ptember 9 this } ~ LOW re 
».”: under Curll’s roof. Is anything known of either) °f ® Custom pr 0 BOSS UEECS | 
‘ “ 7 “1 . ri TTS > - _ tt ninati . 
ents of these three Appleby schoolfellows of his, whos¢ term of military service ne 
ious early verses excited his indignation ? “At one of the ¢ ump fires 7 which the sounds 
hes. Er WARD S LY. rejoicing were paru iariy i Faw — men engay 
han in an « t , tre ( y n ' which 
: 7 " , . . rarns aded 4 indent ¢ Pp , . ® ene 
uld Fanny Ressevtt.—Horace Walpole, writing in mim it ter ; es and cu 
on . " Over » fire was l of « * cross-bar, 1 
ligh 1784 to Lady Ossory, and telling her that he had — = are : Po ‘ 
t. is 7 , i ted M k Noble’ . att which deper fed al 1 r oft ep belonging tot 
‘sh just sent for a copy ot Mark Noble's recently | expired men, who thus testify to the whole camp the 
he publishe 1 Memoirs of the Cromwell Fa ily, pro- | near approach of t , icipation from its du 
“Opy ceeds to muke allusion to a spirited “ reply of | If, by the action « fire. the spoons are consu: 
’ . ry tine well ar roe ‘ not. they are Irie een Y t 
low- F; anny R ussell to the late Prince of Wales on the | We! und goed ; bu i ao ‘ iri 1 deey xt 
, 9” . of morning under the ashes of the wood which cooked the 
ch- 30th of January ”—one of those illustrious anec- Step 
the - — : ge : men’s lastarmy meal. It isa curious and long-star 
ss dotes, he adds, “which are worthy of being in- | yite” ’ 
ron . . . . . 1% > oo 
, serted it » history of mankind.” But as th ie eae 
tich ston im Ca history of ae . , | Is any analogous custom known to exist in th 
cars anecdote finds no place in Mark Noble’s book, 1}... “1, > esuntes? Aud elt cam be ie i 
. al ti Z i¢ i I e Ss YT 
of should like to know Horace’s authority for it, and | |» ‘signification 2 Co Livs Wazi 
uld iain fi ase tn en . as ea es mm P SIgt NCATE t2 I ALI 
= where it may be seen. I am aware she a Belsise Park Gardens. 





Mrs. Rivett towards the close of her life, ugh | 
it is not at all surprising that Horace Walpole | “Srvart.”—Should the royal name be in 
should still speak of her as Fanny Russell, seeing | or two syllables? The estion arises , 


OVE I 

. that was the name she bore when she became | scansion of the line in the Lay of the Last M 
“illustrious.” Mr, William Cromwell, of Kirby | strel :— 

ok- Street, in his will, dated 1769, leaves to his cousin *¢ A stranger filled the Stuart's throne.” 

tto, Frances Russell, and to her widowed sister Mrs. In ordinary conversation the name seems to run 

ery Homer, ten guineas each ; which proves incident- | jpto one syllable. H. A. Sr. J. M. 
ally that Fanny Russell must have remained Ons wslleble. carely, «Start. « t Stuart.} 

1 Fanny Russell for at least sixty-nine years, her ‘ : . 

rth birth being dated 1700. James WAYLEN. Peter Becxrorp.— Who was Peter Beckford, 


cd the author of Fumiliar Letters from Italytoa Friend 
as Ronert Soutney.—I shall be glad if any one | in England, published in 2 vols. in 1895? Alli- 
can tell me whether it was Southey’s practice to| bone says Peter Beckford, the author of Thoughts 
place his initial “S” in the margin of his books | on Hunting, was “a relative” of the celebrated 
opposite passages which he transferred to his com-| William Beckford ; whilst other authorities say 
monplace book. I am led to ask the question by | they are one and the same. The latter asserti 

the following incident. A few days ‘ago, whilst | can scarcely be correct, as the Familiar Letters 
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commenced at Pisa, Jan. 5, 1787, when William 
Beckford would appear to have been in England. 
The author of Vathek published some letters 
descriptive of Italy in 1834, but they were written 
in 1780. J. H. L 


’ 


“ ANTEVENIENT”: “ Anteat.”—Amongst the 
quotations sent in by readers for the Philological 
Society’s New English Dictionary is the following : 

*T could not resist so facile and moderate demand, so 

scribbled out another, omitting sundry things, an’ trans- | 
posing that soliloquy about England getting drunk, 
which, like its reciter, stupidly stood alone, nothing pre- 
venient or antevenient.” 
The reader has, unfortunately, omitted to give 
any reference for the passage, not even mentioning 
the author’s name. Can any of the correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” state whence the passage is taken ? | 
Who is the Fleming whom Webster gives as his 
authority for the word anteal ? Xr. 


“CaLess iv Search or A Wirr.”—Where 
may be found a review of Mrs. Hannah More’s 
Celebs in Search of a Wife, which in 1808-9 had 
arun of twelve editions? The dramatis persone 
were supposed to be real characters. Whom did 
they represent ? SENIOR. 


Lampetu Patace catitep Cant. Hovse.—In 
a succession of entries occurring in the Lambeth 
burial register for the year 1645, recording the 
deaths of prisoners within the palace, then turned 
into a State prison, each is thus described : “A 
prisoner in Cant. House.” Can any of your readers 
refer me to any book or newspaper of that time in 
which Lambeth Palace is thus described, or is it 
merely used in irony by the Puritan rector, Dr. 
White, who had taken the place of the deposed 
Dr. Featley? If any of your readers can enlighten 
me, and will communicate with me direct, I shall 
deem it a great favour. J. Cave-Browne. 

Detling Vicarage, Maidstone, 


A Porrrait.—On a portrait at Cassiobury of a 
gentleman holding a white staff occurs this coat of 
arms :—Argent, a chevron between three boars’ 
heads couped sable, on a chief vert three bezants ; 
and the inscription, “ A®tatis suze 66. An. Dom. 
1644.” Whom does the picture represent? The 
arms are attributed by Papworth and Burke to 
Wardell, of Norfolk, and Caen, Normandy, granted 
1584. Epmunp M. Boyte. 


Tae Detwicn Hermit.—I should be glad of 
any particulars about the life and death of “the 
DJwich Hermit,” who was murdered at the be- | 
ryaning of this century. A print of him is still | 
¢m sale at one of the stationers’ shops in “the 
village.” Epwarp H. Marsnatn, M.A. | 





Macnpay Tnvurspay at Warrenatt.—The 
. - - a =. 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1731, describing 


the distribution of the Maunday Thursday charities 
at Whitehall for that year, says :— 

“ His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, Lord High 
Almoner, performed the annual ceremony of washing 
the feet of a certain number of poor in the Royal 
Chappel, Whitehall, which was formerly done by the 
Kings themselves, in imitation of our Saviour’s pattern 
of humility, &c. James II. was the last King who per- 
formed this in person.” 

When was this ceremony performed for the last 
time by the archiepiscopal or other deputy? 
F, Wacstarr, 

Wednesbury. 


SmakspPeaRr’s PoEms. — Query, is an edition 
in small 8vo., with title “Venus and Adonis, 
London, printed in the year 1609,” a genuine 
edition ora reprint? It has a second title, Tar- 
quin and Lucrece, with same place and date, and 
then comes Poems on Several Occasions (heading 
only ; no title). The paging is consecutive, and 
ends p. 256. Both the Venus and Adonis and 
Tarquin and Lucrece have the dedication to the 
Earl of Southampton. XYLOGRAPHER. 


Rev. Ricnarp Seymour, CHAPLAIN OF TIE 
Porpuam Cotony, iv Marne, 1607.—Can any of 
your readers give me any account of the above? 
It is supposed that he was one of the Berry 
Pomeroy Seymours, as the founders and leaders of 
the enterprise were Devonshire men, and several 
of them connected with that family, and Sir 
Edward Seymour, Kt., of Berry Pomeroy, had a 
son, Richard, who may have been the chaplain, 
though he must have been young for the office. 
Was the chaplain a graduate or member of Oxford 
or Cambridge? Is anything known of his career 
after his return to England ; whether he received a 
living ; if so where ; and whether he left any descen- 
dants? He possesses a certain importance in his- 
tory as the first clergyman of the English Church 
who ever officiated in New England. Among the 
early settlers of Hartford, Conn. (in 1639), was a 
Richard Seymour, and in the possession of one 0 
his descendants is a copy of the Bishops’ Bible, 
containing on one of its title-pages this inscription, 
“ Richard Seymour, Berry Pomeroy, Devonshire,” 
and also a pen-and-ink drawing of the arms of the 
Seymours, of Berry Pomeroy. If any one who 
sees these lines can supply any data relating to 
the first-named Richard Seymour I shall be much 
obliged, as I am very desirous to discover if any 
connexion existed between the two men. 

M. K. Tatcorr. 


“Marg,” “merE”=mort, mMorpaH ?—In the 
Nineteenth Century, for 1879, p. 243, is an 
article entitled “ Myths of the Sea and River of 
Death.” In this article the writer, treating of 
the primitive home of the Aryans on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian, pictures the sun sinking 
in the waters of the sea as the emblem of death ; 
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and on the authority of a German philologist 
(whose name I forget, not having the books by 
me), he assumes that the Aryan word for sea, 
mare, mere, &c., became the equivalent for death, 
—hence mort, mordh, &. Is there any good 
foundation for this; or is it merely a supposed 
derivation from the similarity of the words ? 
f LEVER. 

Salford 


Micang iv. 8 (LuTHer’s Version).— How came 
the words “ deine goldene Rose” to be inserted in 
this passage? There is no reference to a golden 
rose in the Hebrew, the LXX, or the Vulgate. 
Luther’s rendering is mentioned in a foot-note on 
p. 463 of Keil’s Commentary on Micah (Clark’s 
ed.), and is explained as arising from his con- 
founding Vy (=unto thee) with Vy (= 
thine ornament). This is very probable; but 
what I wish to know is why Luther substituted 
the specific “ goldene Rose” for the general idea of 
ornament contained in the alleged reading. Can 
Luther’s rendering be connected in any way with 
the Papal “Golden Rose”? <A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


HiLLIARD=CLERKE.—I possess an ancient 
portrait of a lady. On the back is the following 
inscription, “ Mrs. Dorothy Hilliard, married to 
Sir Wm. Clerke.” The last five words appear to 
have been written by a different hand from the 
others. I should be glad to know who were the 
persons named, and to have any information re- 
lating to them. Pepys, in his Diary, alluding to 
the engagement with the Dutch fleet in 1666, says, 
“Sir Wm. Clerke lost his leg, and bore it bravely. 
In two days after he died.” Was he the Sir 
William Clerke referred to on the portrait ? 

Burtoniay. 

Gray’s Inn is extra-parochial. Will some 
reader say how tithes have been paid by this Inn, 
either now under the commutation or previously ! 
Extra-parochial tithes, it is said, belong to the king, 
“because the Council of Lateran did not extend to 
them.” Did Gray’s Inn ever pay tithe to the 
Crown ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Eycravinc or tHe Mater Dotorosa.—I 
want particulars of artist and original of this line 
engraving. The lower edge of the engraving is 
much torn, leaving a minute portion only of the 
artist’s name in the left corner, and Mate of “ Mater” 
and what appears to be arab in right. The 
fiy gure is half length; face three-quarter left, with 
head, surm ounted by nimbus, inclining forwards, 
draped with a veil, one end with fringe falling on 
Ge left shoulder. The face is nearly oval, of 

Spanish or Italian type, the eyes are nearly closed, 
chin slightly indented, hands pressed together, 





| thumbs locked, fingers very tapering. The drapery 
is plain, with border round top, and narrow fringe 
of lace round wrist. H. Kirk. 
Sleaford, 


A Srereotyre Orrice.—I have before me a 

ct copy of Entick’s New Spelling Dictionary, pp. 480, 

itle-page gone, so that I cannot give date of publi- 

C: aie (i may observe that this book was in com- 

mon use in Ireland as a school spelling-book thirty 

to forty years ago). On a page following the 
missing title there are the following rules, which 

I think are curious, and respecting which I should 

like to ask some questions :— 

Standing Rules of the Stereot upe Offic 
Duke Sire t, Lincoln's Inn Pe tis 

1. Nothing is to be p vrinted against Religion. 

2. Every thing is to be avoided upon the subject of poli- 
tics which is offensive to any party. 

3. The characters of individuals are not to be attacked. 

4. Every work which is stereotyped at this office is to be 
composed with beautiful types. 

5. All the stereotype plates are to be made according 
to the improved Process, discovered by the Right 
Honourable Earl Stanhope. 

6. School books and all books for the instruction of youth 
will be stereotyed at a lower rate than any other. 

A. Wilson’s rules seem very strict. Was his office 

managed by any committee or company? When 

was Earl Stanhope’s process of stereotyping intro- 

duced, and how did it differ _ the older process ? 
. H. Parrerson, 


. Wilson, 


SprRaNGE or SpranG Famity.—I shall be very 
glad of any information about a family of the name 
of Sprange or Sprang, whose arms are given in 
Burke’s General Armery as Argent, a fess dan- 
cettée between three talbots’ (or greyhounds’) 
heads erased sable. J. H. S. 


Loncevity IN Brazit.—Can any information 
be given in explanation of the following extra- 
ordinary statement ?— 

‘The Allgemeine Deutsche Zeitung of Brazil states 
that at the beginning of August there died at Piombaa 
mulatto woman, at the incredible age of 187 years. Her 
name was Joaquina Caramona. She was born in the 
year 1694, under the Government of Don Fernando 
Martins Mascarenhas Lancastre. When 100 years old 
she lost her sight, but recovered it somewhat later. She 
remained comparatively strong and in good health up to 
the day of her death, which was prematurely brought 
about by a fall froma bench.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1881. 

Ep. MaArsHALL. 


ApmiraAL Joun Gascoicne.— Was Admiral 
John Gascoigne, who died cire. 1753, a descendant 
of Chief Justice Gascoigne? If not, to what 
family did he belong, and what were his arms? 

Cuarvtes GIBBONS, 

18, Milton Street, Everton Road, Manchester, 


AUTHORS OF apr asta WantTeD.— 


of avoiding pleasure, you 


” 


“ If you knew the pleasur 


would never call the pleas me of pleasure pleasure. 
DEFNIEL, 
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Replies. 


STRELLY=WEST (DE LA WARR). 
(6 S. iv. 128, 195.) 

It may be worth while to draw attention to 
one or two points in this case which have not as 
yet been brought forward in “ N. & Q.” 

Collins and the Visitation of Nottinghamshire, 
1569, appear to be directly at issue. Which of 
the two is right I do not pretend to decide, but I 
am inclined to think that the balance of accuracy 
does not lie wholly in favour of either, by reason 
of certain dates and facts which I shall adduce. 
The Visitation of 1569 (Harl. Soc.), p. 20, in the 

digree of Strelley of Strelley, states that Sir 
Nicholas Strelley, of Strelley, Knut. (son of Sir 
Robert by Isabel, daughter of Thomas Kemp, of 
co. Kent, and sister of John, Abp. of Canterbury), 
married “Catharin, d. of Thos. West, Lord 
Delawarre,” and had issue Sir Nicholas, 

Collins, on the other hand, asserts (on the 
authority, apparently, of Thoroton) that the wife 
of Sir Nicholas was Margaret, daughter of 
Richard, Lord De la Warr. Of the two claimants 
for the parentage of Sir Nicholas Strelley’s wife, 
Richard, seventh Lord De la Warr, died March 10, 
16 Ed. IV., 1475-6, while Thomas, eighth Lord 
De la Warr, K.G., died before Feb. 12, 1525, 
when his will was proved. Sir Nicholas Strelley 
himself died April 30, 1491. I assume, therefore, 
that the presumption is in favour of his wife having 
been a daughter of the seventh rather than of the 
eighth Lord De la Warr. And this the more that 
we learn incidentally that Thomas was with the 
expedition to France in 1474, “though not more 
than eighteen years old” (Collins, s.v. Earl of 
De la Warr). 

Supposing the question of parentage to be thus 
settled in favour of Richard, seventh lord, there 
remains the question of the Christiaan name of 
Lady Strelley. It seems improbable, to say the 
least, that of two sisters, both of whom grew up, 
the one to marry, the other to take the veil, one 
should be called Margaret, and the other Margery. 
Yet this is Collins’s statement. I think the Visi- 
tation of 1569 is probably right in giving the 
Christian name as Catherine, which was that of 
the seventh Lord De la Warr’s first wife, though 
wrong on the other point, perhaps by a clerical 
error. Sir Bernard Burke, in the current edition 
of his Peerage (1881), under the title of De la 
Warr, only states that the seventh lord had two 
daughters, “of whom the younger, Margery, was 
a nun at Syon.” He also, with Collins, assigns 
four daughters to the eighth lord by his first 





| 


daughters of the two Lords De la Warr in ques- 
tion. But there is, I argue, a primd facie impro- 
bability in Collins’s account of the names of the 
seventh lord’s daughters, which may be to blame 
for further confusion. I would read Catherine 
for “ Margaret” in Collins and Thoroton, and 
Richard for “Thomas” in the Visitation. 

I admit that Thoroton’s account of Sir Nicholas 
Strelley’s will is against this suggestion; but in 
Thoroton, as in the Visitation, there may have 
been a clerical or typographical error. That there 
are antinomies as well as minor errors in visi- 
tations was shown long ago by Banks, who gives 
some remarkable examples of absolutely irrecon- 
cilable pedigrees. 

With regard to the surname Strelley, I hav 
designedly written it as the etymology would 
suggest, and as it is written in the Visitation and 
(loc. cit.) in Collins. Doubtless we find both 
Strelley and Strelly. But of the two forms | 
prefer to use Strelley. C. H. E. Carmicuaet, 
New University Club, S.W. 





Tur Drury Famiry (6 §, iv, 224).—The word 
druerte has been explained over and over again, 
and the etymology of it is completely known. I 
have myself explained it twice—once in the 
glossary to Specimens of English, ed. Morris and 
Skeat, and again in the glossary to the Clarendon 
Press edition of Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale, Si 
Thopas, &c. The Ellesmere MS. reads loue-drury 
in Sir Thopas, a parallel term to loue-longinge and 
loue-lykinge, also in the same poem. The etymo- 
logy is extremely simple. The English word true 
has its cognate Old High German counterpart in 
the form triuwa. Allied to this is E. trow, verb, 
O.H.G. truwen. Hence the past participial form 
O.H.G. trut, also spelt drut; mod. G. getrauet 
(trauet, traut). The sense is “ betrothed,” but it 
became a general term for sweetheart, lover, and 
the like, not always in a respectable sense. Tyr- 
whitt, in his glossary to Chaucer, quotes a descrip- 
tion of a drut or lover by Guillem Aesmar, 
Provencal poet. From this word drut was coined 
the Low Latin and Provencal drudaria, O.!. 
druerie, drurie, i.e, courtship, gallantry, be- 
haviour of a lover, affection, love, and the like; 
properly an abstract substantive. But it was also 
used, vaguely enough, nearly as synonymous wit) 
drut, with the sense favourite, darling, minion, 
object of affection. In Piers Plowman, Text 4, 
i. 85, we redtd that Truth is as dear an object ol 
affection (drurie) as God himself. Darling is in 
use as a personal name, and Drury is its French 


wife, Elizabeth Mortimer ; Collins names them as | equivalent, borrowed from Provencal. As the 


Eleanor, Dorothy, Elizabeth, and Anne. 


Mary, | word came into use with Provengal poetry, we cap 


Catherine, and Barbara were the daughters of | hardly expect to find it in use much before A.D. 


his second wife, Eleanor Copley. 


There seems | 1200. An early example of the Provengal form 


to be no dispute as to the number of the | drudaria occurs in the Roman de Girart de 
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Rossilho, written in the twelfth century; see 


Bartsch’s Chrestomathie Provengale. 
Watrer W. SKeart. 
Cambridge. 


The name Drury is no doubt derived from the 


O.F. druérie, drurie, which Roquefort renders 
“fidélité, amitié, amour, attachement, galanterie, 
vie joyeuse, en bas Lat. drudaria ; en anc. Prov. 
drudarie, druaria.” Druérie and its root drue 
occur in Roman de la Rose. But see Roque- 
fort under “Dru,” et seg., and conf. Wachter’s draut, 
found in Gertrude and some other names. 
R. S. Caarnoce. 

la, Adelj-hi Terrace. 


“Brae” (6 §. ii. 425 ; iii. 54, 98 ; iv. 137). 

It might perhaps serve to remove some misappre- 
hension if the forms in which this root appears in 
the various Celtic dialects were given at length, to- 
gether with the authorities for them. I think all 
such forms will be found collected in the following 
list, beginning with the simplest. 

1. Brag.—Welsh:—Brag-io is not found in 
Davies’s Welsh-Latin Dictionary (1632) nor in 
Lhuyd’s Archeologia Britannica (1707). 1t appears 
in the third edition of Pugh’s Dictionary and in 
Spurrell’s ; it is also given by the Rev. D. Silvan- 
Evans in his English-Welsh Dictionary as a ren- 
dering of “ brag.” In the same excellent work we 
find also bragiwras an equivalent for “ bragadocio ” 
and “braggart.” The South Welsh form of the 








“ Braggart, Braggartagh, a., bullying, vaunting ; 
s., a bully; v., to bully. Braggartys, s., a gas- 
conade.” 

2. Bragal.—This derivative is found in Welsh, 
Breton, and Irish. Welsh :—It is not given by 
either Davies or Lhuyd, but appears in Pugh’s 
Dictionary (third edition) and in Spurrell’s with 
the meaning “ to vociferate.” 

Breton :—As shown above, it is given by Le 
Gonidec and Le Pelletier, who regard it as a cor- 
ruption of braga. Lhuyd, in his Armoric-English 
Vocabulary (Arch. Brit., p- 197), gives - Bragal, 
to brag, to make a proud flourish or vain muster of 
oneself in public,” &c. 

Irish :—It is not recorded by O'Reilly, but 
appears as bracdl, with the guttural tenuis, in 
MacCurtin’s work already mentioned, where “ to 
brag” is rendered do bhracdladh., 

3. Bragald.—This stem is found in Welsh and 
Breton. In Welsh we have bragaldio, bragaldian, 
to babble, gabble, prate; and bragaldiwr, a 
| babbler, gabbler. The cognate Breton form 
bragald, bragaldiczou, have already been given in 
the extract from Le Pelletier. They do not appear 
in Le Gonidec’s dictionary, though the editor 
Villemarqué professes to have used Le Pelletier’s 
work. Lhuyd (p. 197 also gives “ Dragaldiezou 
braveries, trifles’ and again, “ 
trifles.” 

That the Breton Liragal (se panader, se parer de 
beaux habits) and bragaldiezou (braveries) are 


? 
> 
Braquerczu, 


— ate , oe = vowel a a thus | identical with the Welsh braga » vocilerate, 
distinguished from brdgo, to malt, which has the | brag) and bragaldio (to | bble) can scarcely be 
vowel long (Ir. bree vim). _ | doubted, notwithstanding the difference of mean 

Breton: — Braga is found in Villemarqué’s| jno The common idea is “to make a vain display 
edition of Le Gonidee (1850), and in the D | of oneself,” effected in the one case by outward 





tionnaire de la Langue 
(Paris, 1752), who says, “ Braga, et par abus 
bragal, selon le P. Maunoir [ Vocabulaire, Morlaix, 
1659] signifie se pavanner, se panader, et il ajoute 
bragaldi:zou, braveries, comme dérivé de bragald.” 
Le Gonidec gives also “ Bragéer, s.m., celui qui 
aime a se parer de beaux habits, un petit-maitre,” 
with the fem. “ Bragéérez, celle qui aime A se 
parer.” He gives also the abstract noun “ Bragéérez, 
parure, affiquets.” These forms appear also in Le 
Pelletier as bragher, bragheres. 

Cornish :—The word does not seem to occur in 
any of the extant remains of this dialect. 

Irish :— O'Reilly gives the following forms : 
“ Brag-aim, I boast, &c.; brag-aire, a boaster ; 
brag-aireacht, boasting; brag-artha, boastful.” 
Bragaire also appears in MacCurtin’s English- 
Irish Dictionary (Paris, 1723) as a rendering of 
“ A braggard, or bragadochio.” 

Gaelic :— “ Brag-aireachd, s.f., vain boasting,” 
occurs both in Macleod and Dewar’s Gaelic- English 
Dictionary (1839) and in the Highland Society’s 
great Dictionary of the Gaelic Language (1828). 
Manx :—In Kelly’s Manx Dictionary we find 


Bretonne of Le Pelletier | 


show, in the other by words 

4. To the same root, I think, belong the Welsh 
words brygawthan, to babble, prate, brygawthwr, 
a babbler. and brygowthe i, ridiculous talk. The 
last is given by Lhuyd (p. 214) with an illus- 
trative quotation from an old poet who flourished 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The dictionaries spell brygawthan, &c., but, if I 
am not mistaken, one generally hears, in South 
Wales at least, bragawthan, Kc. 

The word brac, frank, free, open-hearted, may 
represent an earlier meaning of the common root 
of all the above forms. It is common in colloquial 
speech ; but I have never heard it used with the 
meaning “boastful” assigned to it by Spurrell. 
“Impulsive” seems to be the nearest English 
equivalent. 

The idea of connecting brag with breeches is not a 
new one, having been put forward by Le Pelletier 
(1752). Bragal, he says, 

“a une autre signification plus simple, et qui est par 
conséquent plus originale. Cvest que l'on dit dan 
homme, et surtout d'un jeune gargon: Brajalara, il 
s’émancipe, il prend l’effort,”il va se divertir, lorsquil 
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faut faire son devoir. C'est comme si l'on disoit d'un 
enfant qui devient grand, il porte la culotte, le haut de 
chauase, il fait le grand garcon. Ainsi braga est fait de 
bragou, plur. de l’inusité lrac, culotte. Celui dont la 


conduite est telle est dit bragher, comme qui diroit | 


culotteur, porteur de la culotte, et la femme impropre- 
ment bragheres, si elle se donne trop de liberté.” 

In reference to what Dr. Caarnock says (6% 
8. iv. 137), it may be explained that what Lhuyd 
calls “ Armoric ” is only “ more ancient than what 
is called Breton” by Le Gonidec as far as 1707, 
when Lhuyd issued his Archeologia, is earlier 
than 1821, when Le Gonidec finished his Diction- 
naire Breton-Frangais. As shown above, the 
Breton forms are given by Maunoir, whose Voca- 
bulaire dates from 1659, more than seventy years 
before Le Dictionnaire Frangais-Breton du P. Gre- 
goire de Rostrenen (Rennes, 1730) appeared. 

Taomas Powe tt, 

Bootle, Liverpool. 


A Rare anv Curniovs Book (6™ §. iv. 249). 
—This is the first of two volumes, of which I do, 
or did, possess good copies. To the best of my re- 
collection they cost me about a pound some years 
ago, which I should think was then a fair price. 
The first volume of my copy was considerably 
shorter than the second. I believe this was not 
owing to the binder, but to the want of uniformity 
in the printing. The titles say nothing about 
vols. i. or ii, They were published separately. 
As I can only find the second volume just now, 
I am afraid I “turned out” the other, with 
about a cart-load of folios, some time ago, to make 
room. If so, I retained the second volume, most 
probably, because it contains at p. 364, “The 
Memorable Historie of faire Julietta of Verona, 
the Montacute, and Romeo the Capelet,” among 
other “ memorable histories” in cap. iv. of book iv., 
entitled, “ Of a Law obserued amongst the Rho- 
dians, which enioyned and commanded Fathers 
(setting aside all other businesse and affayres) to 
marry their Daughters with all possible speed.” 
The words of the law, which vemind us of the say- 
ing attributed to Lord Burleigh, “ You should 
marry your sons when you will, but your daughters 
when you can,” are as under :— 

“ We command, that a Father doe not torment him- 
selfe one onely day, for the marriage of ten sonnes, if hee 
should haue so many ;: but rather to labour and trauayle 


ticall, Martiall, Politicall, | Historicall, Astrologicall, &e, 
Translated out of that Worthy Spanish Gentleman, 
| Pedro Mexia, And|M. Francesco Sansovino, that 
Famous Italian: As also of | those Honourable French. 
men, Anthony du Verdier, Lord of Vauprinaz: | Loyg 
Guyon, Sieur de la Nauche, Counse!llour vnto the King: 
| Claudius Gruget, Parisian, &c. | London | Printed by 
William Jaggard, 1619.” 
On the first page of the dedication is a marginal 
note, “ The first Volume of this Treasurie, pub- 
lished about 5 years since.” 

It will be seen that this book was printed by 
one of the printers of the first folio, and that it is 
in other respects a Shakesperean book. R BR. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times is 
neither rare nor costly. There should be two 
volumes, in nineteen books, of nearly two thousand 
folio pages, containing an immense collection of 
quaint stories upon evil demons, sprites, ‘‘ dogge- 
daies,” seamen, and sea-women, “ what age to 
marrie,” &c. The first volume was printed by W. 
Jaggard in 1613; the second in 1619. Mr. W. 
Ridler, bookseller, of London, has offered for sale a 
good and complete copy for twenty-five shillings. 

Apvin Wittuams, F.R.Hist.S. 


only Diuine, Morall, and | Philosophicall; But also Poe. 


Lechlade, Glos. 


Atex. Moytcomery (6 §, iv. 89).—The late 
Dr. David Laing edited Capt. Alex. Montgomery’s 
Poems, with a memoir by Dr, Irving (Edinburgh, 
1821, 8vo.). For a bibliographical account of his 
pieces see Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s Handbook of 
Old English Literature, p. 399, and the same 
gentleman’s Collections and Notes, p. 294. 

J. Ixcte Drepee. 

“Cotp rost” (6% §. iii, 170).—At the above 
reference R. R. quotes a passage from Udal’s 
Apophthegmes of Erasmus, in which he speaks of 
a “beggerie little toun of cold roste.” This ex- 
pression has been a puzzle to me till to-day, when 
I find it to be a proverbial phrase, and equivalent 
to “of no use,” “ of little worth.” Compare the 
Turnament of Tottenham and Percy’s Reliques :— 
“*T make a vow,’ quoth Perkyn, ‘thou speks of cold rost, 

I schal wyrch wyselier withouten any bost.’ 

XiT. 


Dr. James Veitcn, Kenstncton Square (6% 





tenne yeares, for the marriage of one onely daughter, 
being vertuous. That hee stand in water vp to the | 
mouth ; That he sweat great drops of blood, and labour | 
in the ground, drawing like a Horsse; That he do rather 
disinherit all his Male-children, leaue all his welth and | 
riches to vtter abandoning, yea, and his owne proper | 
life ; onely to prouide safetiec for his daughters chastity.” 
The whole chapter is well worth reading. 

The title of my volume is as follows :— 

“ APXAI0-ITAOYTOS. | Containing. | Ten following | 
Bookes to the former | Treasvrie | of Avyncient and | | 
Moderne Times. | Being the Learned Collections, Judi- 
cious Readings, | and Memorable Obseruations: Not 


S. iv. 149).—Dr. Veitch resided at “ No. 33” on 
the west side of Kensington Square from 1841 to 
1847. The house was empty for some time after- 
wards, and none of his successors in it remembers 
any pictures on any portion of the walls, only 
painted panels of the plainest description. Dr. 
Veitch was the first introducer of vaccine inocula- 
tion into the navy in 1800, under the auspices of 
Earl St. Vincent. J. J. M 


“ForreL” (6% §. iii. 509).—Halliwell has the 
following, “ The cover of a book; the border of a 
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handkerchief, West. It occurs in many early writers 
in the first sense.” But, unfortunately, he does not 

say where it occurs, and he offers no derivation. 
It struck me almost immediately, however, that it 
must be the French fourreau—sheath or scabbard, 
and on referring to Littré I found that this word 
was anciently written both fourrel and forrel, so that 
I think there is but little doubt that my notion is 
correct. The corresponding word in Ital. is fodero | 
and fodera), and in Span. and Port. forro. Not | 
one of these words ever seems, however, to have | 
meant the cover of a book, Fourreau also means | 
a woman or child’s dress, fodero means sheath or | 
scabbard, and also a petticoat, whilst fodera and 
forro mean lining. Still sheath or scabbard 
approximates sufficiently in meaning to the cover 
of a book ; and in the days when forrel was first 
used, it was probably used of what we should even 
now term rather a case than a cover. See note t. 

With regard to the derivation, fourreau is the 
diminutive of an Old Fr. fourre, also written fuere 
(Littré), or fuerre, forre (Scheler) ; and these forms 
are allowed by Littré, Brachet, and Scheler to be 
connected with the Goth.* fodr (sheath, found in 
John xviii. 11) and Old High Germ. fuotar, from 
the latter of which comes the Mod. H. Germ. 
Futter=caset (as of spectacles, combs, &c.) and 
lining. 

In conclusion, I may say that I cannot find the 
word forrel in either Stratmann or Matzner, or in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, neither is it in Cot- 
grave, but I do find it in Palsgrave (ed. Génin, 
Paris, 1852, p. 221), who has “ forell for a boke 
—couertevre |=couverture] de liure.” It is evi- 
dently not universally used in Devonshire, for I 
have a servant who comes from near Bideford, and 
she does not know the word. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


When I lived in Dorsetshire, some thirty years 
ago, forrel was a common word with us, meaning 
the outside covers of books, but I suspect we learnt 
it from the servants, as I remember quite well my 
father, who was a Lincolnshire man, not understand- 
ing it, and our being so surprised that we knew 
something he was ignorant of. I have never heard 
it since we left, though I have lived in Wilts and 
Somerset, and am glad to find the old familiar word 
still extant. Can any of your readers inform us 
of its derivation? 1 should also be obliged to 
any one who could inform me if the refuse apple, 
which is thrown away after all the juice is ex- 


cider-making time with the scent of the crushed 
apples. I do not remember that the apple pummy 
was used for manure, but I do remember our care- 
fully avoiding the place where it was thrown, lest 
we might tread in it and so raise up the smell, 
and this months after cider-making was over. 
%. & Bs 
When I was a schoolboy (in the west of Eng- 
land) we always spoke of the forrels of our books, 
and doubtless the word is still in popular use. 
Only last evening my servant, a Devonshire one, 
said to me, “I can’t find that book, sir ; I suppose 
you are sure it is a green-forrel’d one?” On 
asking my bookseller lately whether he knew the 
word, he produced to me an account book, 
bound in parchment, and said, “ We call that 
bound in forrel.” OcTOGENARIUS. 


This word is used both in West Cornwall and 
in Dorsetshire for the covers of a book. In early 
times the word meant a sheath, cf. Cursor Mundt, 
ll, 15789-92 :— 

** Petre pan him luued sa wel 
he sagh na better wan, 
O pe fored a suerd he drogh 
pe ere he smat of an.” 
It is derived from O. Fr. forrel or fourrel, Mod. 
Fr. fourreau, a sheath for a sword, a covering for 
an umbrella, &c. Webster defines the word as 
“a kind of parchment for the cover of books.” 
He mentions Fuller as his authority for the use of 
“to forel, cover or bind with forel,” but does 
not quote him. F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Dibdin says, descanting upon his discovery of a 
Caxton in Ripon Minster Library, “I drew out a 
melancholy-looking ‘forrel,’ or white sheepskin 
covered folio volume” (Decameron, iii. 419). 

J. a Be 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

This word is constantly employed by book- 
binders. It is applied to white sheepskin, Eng- 
lish or Italian. It may be applied also to coloured 
sheepskin, but I have never heard it so used. 

JuLIAN MARSHALL. 

This word is to be found in Observations on 
some of the Dialects in the West of England, par- 
ticularly Somersetshire, by James Jennings (1825). 

G. F. R. B. 

Wic Curters (6% S. iii. 328, 493). — The 
Journal of the British Archeological Associatior 
for December, 1876 (vol. xxxii. p. 468), contain 





tracted when the cider is made, is still called 
“apple pummy” (evidently pommée), as it was 
In my young days. I remember it well, and not 
pleasantly, as after a time the smell was very dis- 
agreeable, and the country round seemed scented at 





* Littré wrongly calls fodr Old High Germ. 
+ The loose covers now supplied for some periodicals, 
such as Punch, are generally called cases. 


an article by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, and a page o! 
illustrations of these “wig curlers.” As thesé 
articles are continually’dug up in various places, it 
may be useful to place on record in “N, & Q.” all 
that is known about them. As Mr. Cuming in his 
article states, the technical name is “ pipe,” and t 

distinguish those described from others made of 
| wood or cane these are called “clay pipes,” and their 
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use was, and still is, that of curling human hair for 
wigs in the following manner:—The hair, having 
been prepared, or, as it is termed, manufactured, 
is washed clean, and while in a wet state a 
mesh properly tied is held firmly at the tie in an 
instrument called a jigger—a piece of wood, one 
end of which is screwed to a bench and the other end 
fitted with a stirrup, so that the mesh of hair is 
held much in the same way as a shoemaker holds 
ashoe. The hair, being combed smooth, is dexter- 
ously rolled up on the pipe and by means of a 
string firmly tied to keep it in position; a number 
of these curled meshes are then tied or “linked” 
together on a string for convenience of handling, 
and in this state are subjected to boiling for a fixed 
time and then dried in a hot room and finally sub- 


jected to a sharp dry heat—in old times by send- 


ing them to the nearest baker’s oven. Thus much 
in answer to your correspondent’s inquiry as to 
how they were used. 

While fully admitting the antiquity of curling 
hair artificially and the possibility of similar im- 
plements having been used by the Romans, I am 
not disposed to give greater antiquity to clay pipes 
than the latter part of the last century. Certain it 
is that they are in use—some of them stamped 
with the initials of the maker—at the present day 
by hair manufacturers, who also, for certain de- 
scriptions of work, still employ the stems of tobacco 
pipes. The pipes bearing initials were made by 
makers whose names were known to hair merchants 
living fifty years ago. The style in which gentle- 
men wore their hair or their wigs during the reigns 
of the Charleses must have caused a lurge demand 
for curled false hair, end it is probable that the stems 
of tobacco pipes, which were much thicker than the 
stems of modern pipes, were used for curling the 
hair,—hence the name now applied to the imple- 
ments, whether made of clay, wood, or cane. But 
the fashion in vogue at the end of the last century 
and the commencement of the present, both for 
ladies and gentlemen, created a larger demand for 
curled hair than at any other period, and it is, 
therefore, to this period the introduction of the 
clay pipes in question is assigned. Willow rods 
cut into the requisite length for many years sup- 
plied the wants of the workmen, even in preference 
to the pipes made of clay, on account of their 
weight, but mechanical turning is fast pushing 
them all aside for a superior article of turned wood. 
The old wooden ones decay or get burned ; the clay 
ones are almost indestructible, for it does not pay 
to break them up, and the dustmen refuse to cart 





them away in bulk, so they are got rid ofa few at a | 


time, and thus find their way into the various dust 
shoots in the environs of London. Hence they are, 
and will be, continually turned up a few feet below 
the surface of modern suburban neighbourhoods, 
and will probably figure from time to time as anti- 
quities, , 


* ae 


Undoubtedly Sterne alludes, in Tristram Shandy, 
when Uncle Toby’s Ramilies wig was to be put by 
his servant “into fresh pipes,” to the custom of 
pieces of pipe-stem being used for curling the 
wigs. Perhaps Pope, in his Moral Essays, is also 
referring to the same custom when speaking of the 
monument of Vulture Hopkins : 

“ That live-long wig which Gorgon’s self might own, 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone.” 


Epistle iv. v. 295-6. 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

In reference to the remarks of Trxsy Tim and 
J. P. H., I would say that the wig curlers in my 
possession were too thick to be used as tobacco 
stoppers for the pipes which were found near them. 
I have since learnt that the memory of wig curlers 
made in this fashion still lingers in the trade, 
They, however, have long ceased to be used. The 
hairdressers of the present day, I am told, now use 
curlers made of bone or cane, round which the hair 
is wrapped before it undergoes the process of boil- 
ing. G. F. f. B. 

Earty Enouisn-Latixn axd Latis-EnGuisn 
Dicrionartiss (6 §. iv. 141).—Rider’s dictionary 
(ante, p. 142) is entitled,— 

“ Bibliotheca Scholastica, A 
Penned for all those that would have within short space 
the vse of the Latin tongue, either to speak or write. 


Dovble Dictionarie 


Verie profitable and necessarie for Scholers, Cuourtiers, 
Lawyers and their Clarkes, Apprentives «f london, 
Travellers, Factors for Marchants, and briefly for all 
Discontinuers within her Majesties Rea'mes of England 
and Ireland. Compiled by John Rider, Master of Artes 
and preacher of Gods word. [A larg “ leut «of the 


idje of the 


arms of the University of Oxford fills the m 
title-page. } 

{ First reade 

< With others c[ompare] 

Then censure 

Read the Preface, Kc. 

Printed by Joseph Barnes Printer [to the University 
of Oxford, and] are to be sold at the Tygers head in 
[1589 ).” 

The lower part of the title in my copy, which is 
only the first part, or English-Latin dictionary, is 
damaged and illegible. The work is dedicated in 
Latin to Sir Francis Walsingham, and has tw 
acrostics to his patrons, the Earl of Sussex and 
“ William Waade, Esq, one of the Clarkes of the 
Privie Counsel,” with several commendatory verses 
in Latin. Rider himself prefixes a page “ To tl 
Reader,” and another of “ Directions to the Reader 
In the former he states that he has “ epitomized 
and contracted the learned workes of all the 
learnedst and best Dictionaries in England into « 
lesser roome, and added some 4,000 wordes more”; 
and that he was “ supported by the Earl of Sussex 
and Master William Waade, Esquier, with others of 
his good loving Parishioners of Barmonsey neere 
London, and good friends in and neare Banburie. 
Sep. 30, 1589.” An account of Rider is given by 
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Wood (Athenee Ovxon., ii. 547, ed. Bliss), who says, 
“Jt was the first dictionary that had the English 
before the Latin,” a remark corrected by Ainsworth 
Lat. Dict., p. x, ed. 1746), who states that Wood 

3s mistaken if he meant that it was the first 
which had an English and Latin part, though it 
vas the first which had the English part placed at 


1e beginning of the book before the Latin part. | 
tider was a native of Carrington, in Cheshire, | 


nd was educated at Jesus College, Oxford. His 
nnexion with Banbury remains yet to be in- 
cated, as there is no mention made of hi 

Beesley’s history of that town, a work of much 

research. W. E. Bucxrey. 


In the Monthly Notes of the Library Associa- 
n for June, 1881, there is an interesting paper 
by Mr. Henry Wilson “On a French Provincial 
Library—Tours,” in which collection is, : 
“other remarkable manuscripts, a Latin dictionary 
{ the ninth century.” This is all Mr. Wilson 








yng 





ys concerning it. It is interesting information, 
ud J. D. will probably be glad to know of its 
existence. G. I. Gray. 


Cambridge. 

Deva’s VALE (6 §. iv. C! 
you for pointing out (what I had forgotten) that 
Deva is an ancient name for the river Dee—Cam- 
len accusing Ptolemy of erroneously substituting 
t for Dena—I should like to be allowed another 
word on the subject, as all difficulty about the 

ipposed place of retreat of Thomson’s knight is 
not thus removed. The name Deva was, I be- 
lieve, applied by the ancient geographers to al 
the British rivers now called Dee ; (1) tl o 
n North Wales, near the estuary of which our 
worn Premier sometimes t 
in Aberdeenshire, by whose side her gracious 
Majesty finds her Arcadia ; and (3) the smaller 
stream in Galloway, entering the sea near Kirk 
cudbright. Now as Thomson was probably in- 
luenced in the choice of a situation for his hero 
y patriotic feeling (with, perhaps, a covert allusion 

himself, rebutting the charge of indolence), | 
ould imagine that the last of these three rivers 
the one to the valley of which he sent the Knight 
f Arts and Industry for retirement and rest. Not 
nly is it in the Lowlands of Scotland, but his 
escription, I think, agrees better with the Dee 

Galloway (the Deva Selgoviorum of Ptolemy 
than with the more northern Dee, of which the 
Scotch proverb runs, “ A rood of Don’s worth twa 
f Dee.” W. T. Lyx. 


Blackheath. 


seeks repose ; 2) th 
1 


Will the following, from “ A Poem to Llewelyn 
he Great, composed by Einion, the Son of 
(;wrgan, about 1244” (p. 21 of Evans’s Specimens 

f the Poetry of the Antient Welsh Bards, Dodsley, 
1764), be of any use to Mr. Lyn ?— 


+ 


.—Whilst th inking | 


im in| 





“In Rhuddlan he was like the ruddy fire flaming with 
structive light. There have seen Llewelyn the 
rave gaining immortal glory. I have seen him gallantly 
loughing the waves of Deva when the tide was at its 
eight. I have seen him furious in the conflict of 
. where he doubly repays his enemies the in- 
juries he suffered from them,” &c. 
Jas. Harris. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


Deva is the Latin name for the river Dee in 
‘} D. A. S. 


Cheshire. 


“Brep anp Born” (6% §. iv. 68). — Taking 
* breedin under its ordinary significance, as 
meaning “early training,” I contend the order 
adopted in the common saying alluded to is the 
natural and proper one. The person using the 
phrase is supposed to be a narrator, a tracer of 
some life history, and he naturally goes back step 
by step, as does a genealogist. To emphasize the 
fact of a person really “belonging” to a certain 
place, the narrator says, “he was bred there; yea, 
born there,”—in other words, “he was bred and born 
there.” Is not the order the natural one? Besides, 
if I were asked to tell W. C. B. where John Smith 
“came from” I should say (eg.) “he for a long 
time lived in London; but he from Liver- 
pool, where he was brought up [bred], though 
he was bornin Manchester.” It is his “ breeding ” 
hat ¢ a man his ter, scarcely his birth, 
We therefore give preference, in point of order, to 
the more important influence of a man’s life. Is 
not the order the proper one ? T1st. 


, 


came 


that ves char 


In this saying bred, the participle of “to bree i,” 
relates to something antecedent to birth. “ Bred 
and born” appears to mean that the parents of a 
child resided at its place of birth from the time of 
its conception. The inverted form of “born and 
bred” is the “less natural order,” because bred 
would relate to the rearing of a child after its 


birth. Inthe case of an English lady who not 
long since gave birth to a child while in mid-air in 
the monster balloon at Paris, the place of birth 


was definite but the child might be bred in an inde- 
finite place or manner. D. A. 58. 

“ Srark naucnat ” (6% §, iv. 89) is an expressive 
term not uncommon in the reign of James I. The 
mother of Bacon, a self-elected censor of court 
morals, who wrote Greek in her private letters,* in 
portraying the supple character and winning arts 
of Northampton (Lord Henry Howard), describes 
him as “a dangerous intelligencing man,” “ an in- 
ward Papist,” “a Spaniard,” one “ whose workings 
were stark naught,” who was “subtiliter subdolus ” 
und “a subtle serpent.”’t Witiiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


I remember this expression in a familiar letter 





* See her letters to Essex in Birch’s Mem. vol. i. 
¢ Birch’s Mem., vol. i. pp. 227-309. 
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from Laud to Strafford (“Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology”). Strafford had used the non- 
nsical expression “ in secunda secundis,” meaning 
perhaps to refer to the Summa of Aquinas. 
lescribes it as “stark naught,” and pokes fun at 
Cambridge and her Johnians. Cur. W. 


John Lyly, in Euphues (Arber, p. 140), makes 
s student of Athens speak strongly of the great 
iversities of Europe, and conclude his diatribe 
thus :—“If they were halfe so ill as Athens they 
vere too too bad, and as I haue heard, as they be, 
hey be starke naught.” Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Thackeray uses this expression :— 

‘Lady Flummery writes everything, that is, nothing. 
ler poetry is mere wind; her novels stark nought; her 
\ilosophy, sheer vacancy : how should she do any better 
han she does! how could she succeed if she did do any 
etter!” — Character Sketches, “The Fashionable Au- 
10ress. 


Epwarp H, Marsnmattr, M.A. 


In a foot-note to Cowper’s phrase quoted by 
DEeFNIEL it is said :-— 

** Stark was used by our earlier writers to give in- 
tensity to an expression. Sidney has Cowper's exact 
phrase.* We still hear of people who are ‘stark mad.’”’ 

Frepx. Rvve. 

Ashford, Kent. 

Becon, in his David’s Harp, ¢. 1550 (Works, 
1843, p. 276), uses this expression: “ He cannot play 

lacebo. He is none of those that say all is well, 
when altogether is stark naught.” And so Fuller, 
n his Good Thoughts in Worse Times, 1647, 
p. 104, ed. 1841, “ No man can be stark naught at 
mee.” Other instances might be added, but the 
hove will probably suffice. Stark is used in many 
ther combinations now obsolete, as “ stark blind,” 
‘stark drunk,” “ stark new,” as well as those still 
urviving—“ stark mad” and “ stark naked.” 

XT. 

Dr. Latham, in his Dictionary of the English 
Language, quotes from Sir Philip Sidney’s writings, 
‘Then are the best but stark naught, for open 
suspecting others comes of secret condemning 
themselves.” Dr. Latham unfortunately gives no 

ference, so I am unable to verify the quotation. 

x F. R. B. 

CANONIZATION : THE Proposep CaNoNIzATION 
or Henry VI. (6 §. iv. 146, 175, 193, 229).— 
In June, 1504, Pope Julius sent a document to 
he Archbishop of Canterbury in reference to a 
request made to him that Henry VI. might be 

nonized. A few extracts will be interesting :— 


, . = | 
“We are given to understand, by Letters from our | 


learly beloved Son in Christ, Henry the seventh, the 
(Nustrious King of England, as also by more than com- 
mon report, that Henry the Sixth, of Glorious Me mory 


* “Then are the best but stark naught.” 


Laud | 





King of England, during his abode in this world, did by 
his holiness of life, his honesty, his fervent charity to- 
wards his neighbours, and all kinds of virtue and eanctity, 
grow famous and renowned, being continually given to 
Fasting and Alms-deeds; and having erected, founde i, 
and endowed two great and famous Colleges for the re. 
lief of poor Scholars to the Honour of Almighty God and 
his most glorious Mother the Blessed Virgin Mary ; and 
that, as well in his life time as after his death, the Lord 
did by his Merits and Intercessions show forth and declare 
(and likewise daily manifesting) many and most evident 
Miracles: for when the blind with due devotion approach 
to his tomb they are said to see, the deaf to hear, the 
lame to walk, and those that are troubled with any kind 
of infirmity are said to recover their health by the inter- 
cession of Henry the Sixth, sometime King, by the power 
of the Almighty. The Report whereof being not only 
wonderfully divulged throughout the said kingdom, but 
also made known to other neighbouring places, whereby 
the frequent concourse of men from divers parts, joined 
with a singular devotion drawing them thither, being 
still more and more increased; so that the constant 
opinion of all the people of those parts is that the said 
sometime K. Henry deserves to be canonized to the 
Catalogue of Saints...... “ 


The Pope then goes on to say that although 
desirous to assent to Henry VII.’s proposal, “ yet, 
having an eye more to a divine consideration than 
a human respect,” he will, in accordance with the 
custom of his predecessors, authorize certain persons 
to inquire, “ by our authority,” of the actions and 
life of the late king, and also into the alleged 
miracles. I have given the bull in full in my 
England and the Holy See, 1066 to 1603, copies of 
which are in the London Library as well as British 
Museum, and your readers will also find it in 
Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland. The Popes were 
particularly inclined to gratify the new royal 
house, but in this case the “eye to a divine con- 
sideration” prevailed. 
Wiis Pronyry Nevins. 
Cheltenham. 


On referring to the bull of Pope Julius of May 
20, 1504, which I mentioned in my reply, I find 
that I was led into a mistake, not, however, affect- 
ing the general statement, by an erroneous abstract 
of the bull as it appears in the Syllabus of Rymer’s 
Federa, Rolls Series, 1873, vol. ii. p. 738. The 
title there given is:—“ Bull of Pope Julius per- 
mitting the translation of the corpse of K. Henry 
VI. from Chertsey to Westminster.” But the 
bull in reality states that, whereas the body of the 
king was originally deposited at Chertsey, from 
which place it had been removed to Windsor, after 
the performance of miracles at the tomb, it is now 
granted that it shall be exhumed and translated 
from Windsor (“ ubi impresentiarum requiescit ”) 
to Westminster, this being a more befitting burial- 
place for such a king, who had also himself ex- 
pressed a wish, as was alleged, to be buried there, 
the assent of the Dean and Chapter of Windsor 
having previously been obtained. 

Ep. MarsHAa.t. 
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Tur Name “ Howarp” (6 §. iv. 206).—Ver- 

tegan’s book is almost worthless ; he invents his 
vets, and had no notion of Anglo-Saxon, which 
e grossly misrepresents. Surely Howard is the 
same as haw-ward, also spelt haward. Hayward, 
another common name, is the M.E. hetward. 
Haw, from A.-S. haga, and hay or hei, from 
A.-S. hege, both mean “hedge.” The hay- 
ward was well known in former times, and is 
constantly alluded to ; see Prompt. Parv., p. 234, 
and my notes on Piers Plowman. Sherwood 
gives both spellings in his index to Cotgrave. “A 
haward or hayward, qui garde, en commun, tout 
le bestail d’un bourg.” As to holdward, I do not 
believe any such word ever existed till Verste- 
gan coined it. What we want for the etymology 
of any word is a good collection of illustrative 
quotations. Any one can theorize more easily 
without the facts ; but only the facts can guide us 
to the truth, Watter W. Skeat. 


Cambridge. 


¢ 
te 
h 


Bardsley, at all events, gives a different origin 
of the name from Verstegan. In his English 
Surnames, p. 26 (ed. 1875), he says :-— 


“There can be little doubt, indeed, that ‘ Howard’ is | 


but another form of ‘Harvard’ or ‘ Hereward.’ That 
it had early become so pronounced ¢ spelt we can 
prove by an entry occurring in the Test. Llor. (Surt 
Soc.), where one ‘ John Fitz-howard’ is registered.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 








9 
Cardiff, 





“To THE BITTER END” 4 
516; vii. 23, 85; 6™ S. iil. 34, 438 ; 
iv. 238).—It is hardly prob ible that any amount 
of critical skill will throw much more light upon 
this question than is already before us. “ The 
bitter end” is clearly an old nautical expression, 
dating long prior to the modern use of the phrase. 
Bailey’s Dictionary, 1721, has “‘ Bite,” a turn or 
part of a cable; “ Bitts,” two main pieces of 
timber to which a cable is fastened when a ship 
rides at anchor ; “ Bitter,” a turn of a cable about 
the timber called “ bitts,” that it may be veered 
out by little and little ; and “bitter end” (of ¢ 
cable) is that part which is wound about the bitts 
when the ship liesat anchor. In Robinson Crusoe, 
fourth edit., 1719, it is spelt better end, but the 
author clearly meant bite-er or bitter, and not 
better. 

The modern cant expression “ to the bitter end” 
may have taken its rise either from the old 
nautical words, as meaning the last coil of the 
cable, or from the last end, the very “ bitter” 
dregs. It is a slang expression, another form of 
“T will fight you to the death.” In it bitter only 
means pitiless, severe, like a bitter east wind or 
a bitter foe. Epwarp Sotty. 





That the word bitter has a sensible pe ligree of 
its own, and is in no way connected with better 








or baddir, your correspondent may satisfy him- 
self from Admiral Smyth's Sailor’s Word- Book :— 
“ Bitter : any turn of the cable about the bittsis called 
a bitter. Hence a ship is ‘ brought up to a bitter’ when 
the cable is allowed to run out to that stop.” 
Joun CoryrTon. 


Sir James Bourcnuier (6% §. iii. 247, 291; iv. 
175).—My query (5 5S. xi. 427) referred to a 
different person from the one now under discus- 
sion. There were two William Bourchiers, each 
of whom married an Anne ; they were grandfather 
and grandson. It is the grandmother who was 
the daughter of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 
while my query had reference to the grand- 
daughter. The ‘‘ Alice, Countess of Ewe,” who 
married Ralph de Isoudun, was certainly Countess 
of Eu. Ralph (or Raoul) de Lusignan is his 
proper name ; Isoudun denotes his birthplace, and 
without the Lusignan is therefore misleading. 
Cardinal (Thomas) Bourchier was the third son of 
Sir William and Anne of Gloucester. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Warenam (6™ §S,. iv. 232).—In his reply re- 
specting the etymology of Wargrave, Mr. Birx- 
peck Terry gives the signification of Wareham 
in Dorsetshire as “an enclosed fortified dwelling.” 
Is it certain that this is correct ; or is it not rather 
from Varia, the Roman name of the Frome, upon 
which the ham is situated? I do not think there 
are any records or remains of enclosure or fortifica- 


tion. F. H. Hy. 





“To” in TraDESMEN’s Bitts (6% §. iii. 489; 
v. 233).—Mr. Warp goes out of his way to 
mystify a very simple matter. To means simply 
“dr.” or debtor to, z.¢., you to whom I send this 
bill are indebted or “ debtor” to me for so much. 
In invoices of large transactions it is usual to add 
the “dr.,” but it is always understood. By means 
simply “creditor,” instead of “debtor.” In a 
statement of account in which the balance is 
against the debtor a proper account would begin 
with “ To,” the debit items, and follow with “ By,” 
the credit. Fr. GREEN. 

Wallington. 


As a commercial man I am unable to accept the 
answer of Mr. Warp. He is apparently ignorant, 
or temporarily forgetful, of the first principle of 
double entry book-keeping, a system originally 
derived from the Venetian merchants. The first 
principle of this double entry is that where there 
is a debtor there must be a creditor. The person 
to whom a bill is addressed, or in whose name the 
account stands, is the debtor, and in double entry 
owes so much to another account, personal or 
impersonal. As a rule, the ordinary tradesman 
does not keep his books by double entry, but the 
terms of that system still survive, so his bill is 


| made out “M or N” (“debtor,” subauditur), 
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“To goods” (whatever they may be). By is on 


Ethelred IT. It was a very rare and perfect 


the credit side of the ledger in double entry, and example of Saxon architecture, the masonry 


is prefixed to the sum which is owed to the account 
by something or somebody. A customer, there- 
fore, who has bought five pounds’ worth of goods, 
and paid for them, should figure thus in the 
tradesman’s ledger :— 

M. or N., Dr. To goods, 51. 

Cr, By cash, 5d. 

“Goods” going to the credit of one account. 
and appearing there as “ By M. or N.”; “ Cash” 
going to the debit of another account, which 
uppears to owe it to M. or N. 


118, Fenchurch Street. 





“LeEAPS AND Bounps” (6" § $29, 395).— 
The word alluded to by Prof. Dallin was pro- 
bably €TiTpo toyv, but it is only used in conjunce- 
tion with speaking, as Iliad, iii. 2 


xviil, 26. 





and ) lyssey, 


WATKINS. 





Barper-Sunceoss’ Harr (6™ §, iv. 49, 172, 
919).—I1 was surpri ed to read inte, Pp 172) that 
it had been stated on legal authority that “ dissec- 
tion of murderers’ bodies was made optional in 
1832, and abolished in 1860.” The true state of 
the case will be seen from the following extract 
from the Anatomy Act of 1832. One of the 
objects of that Act of Parliament was to do away 
with any stigma on the practice of dissection, and 
so the clause was inserted : 





“XVI. And whereas an Act was passed in the Ninth 
Year of the Reign of His late Majesty, for consolidating 
and amending the Statutes in Aue/ind relative to 


he i 
Offences against the Person, by which latter Act it is 
enacted, that the Body of every Person convicted of 
Murder shall, after Execution, either be dissected or 
hung in Chains, as to the Court which tried the Offender 
shall seem meet ; and that the Sentence to be pro- 
nounced by the Court shall express that the Body of the 
Offender shall be dissected or hung in Chains, whichso- 
ever of the Two the Court shall order: be it enacted 
That so much of the said last-recited Act as authoriz 
the Court, if it shall see fit, to direct that the Body of a 
Person convicted of Murder shall, after Execution, be 
dissected, be and the same is hereby repealed ; and that 
in every Case of Conviction of any Prisoner for Murder 
the Court before which such Prisoner shall have been 
tried shall direct such Prisoner either to be hung in 
Chains, or te be buried within the Precincts of the 
Prison in which such Prizoner shall have been confined 
after Conviction, as to such Court shall seem meet: and 
that the Sentence to be pronounced by the Court shall 
express that the Body of such Prisoner shall be hung in 
Chains, or buried within the Precincts of the Prison, 
whichever of the Two the Court shall order.” 


Lex. 
Discovery or Anriquities In SovrnwarK 


(6 5S. iv. 107, 231).—The building referred to | 
was discovered on making the approach to the | 


new London Bridge in 1832. It was supposed to 
be the hall of the town house of the Abbot 
of Lewes, and probably built in the reign of 


| 
| 





excellent (though not so fine as that of the Palace 
of St. Edward, built forty years later), the stone so 
good that after the lapse of eight hundred years 
every base, cap, and arris was in a well preserved 
state, and might have continued a thousand years 
longer undecayed. Neither about this hall nor the 
hall of St. Edward was there any of the so-called 
“long and short” masonry, held by some to 
characterize Saxon architecture, whereas these two 
halls were like Roman work. My detailed draw- 
ings have disappeared, but I may say that the 
semicircular ribs of the roof rose about eight feet, 
springing from engaged pillars eight feet high, 
giving a total height to the room of sixteen feet, 
being the same as its breadth; its length being 
two anda half diameters ; showing that our Saxon 
ancestors were well acquainted with proportion. 
It was well lighted by ten windows. Its situation 
was about the present centre of High Street, a 
little north of the railway bridge; its grounds 
would, therefore, join those of the Bishop of Win- 
chester on the west, and those of St. Mary 
on the north ; while its proximity to the Thames 
highway enabled the Abbot to proceed easily in 
his barge to any part of the metropolis. The 
architectural perspective view which I made of 
this room I shall be happy to present to the 

ithoress of Southwark and its Story if she will 


| think it worth her acceptance. 


' 


Wittram Barpwett. 
$, Great Queen Street, Westminster, 


Tue Rere or tue Roan (6" §. iii. 468; iv. 
34, 154, 258 rhe raison détre having been fully 
explained, the following remarks may perhaps be 
acceptable to your readers, It is a common opinion 
that the rule of the road is inflexible. This is not 
so. The law is that if a carriage coming in one 
direction have sufficient room for any other carriage, 
horse, or passenger on its side of the way, it is 
enough. But although a person is not bound to 
confine himself to the ordinary side of the road, 
yet if he do not he is bound to use a greater 
degree of caution than if he kept the proper side. 
When I was a boy the rule became fixed on my 
memory in the following lines, which differ from 
those of Mr. Bienxrnsorp :— 

“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
In riding or driving along ; 
For if you go left you are sure to go right, 

But if you go right you go wrong.”* 
Some years since’I heard the late Serjeant Wilkins 
so quote it at the trial of a “running down ” case. 
His habitude and correctness of quotation were 
generally acknowledged, and I believe the above 


* [Another correspondent gives, as the Warwi -kshire 
version, the same as the above, with the exception of the 
second line, which runs :— 

“In driving your carriage along.” } 
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to be the correct version. Whilst we are on the change to polyanthuses, although not because they 
subject of the road it may not be amiss to record | are planted topsy-turvy. I am very fond of 
the following admonition to the owner of a horse: primroses, and have great numbers in my garden, 





“Up the hill drive him not; | and have frequently found some of them turn a 
Down the hill trust him not ; light purple, or dirty pink—a nasty “ washed-out ” 
On the plain spare him not ; colour, very disagreeable. The fate of these is to 


Of his cora cheat him not.” 
Greorce Wuhire. 


be dug up and thrown away. I have always 
| suspected this change in colour to have been 
| effected by the bees, as a quantity of rhododen- 
Waere was Georce III. norn? (6% §. iy, | drons are growing in the garden. I am no 
botanist, so perhaps the reason is not correct. 
SoLty is quite right in his assertion that the king At any rate, the change in colour is produced in 
was born in Norfolk House ; but he adds nothing | 8°™® Way- I have no polyanthuses, much pre- 
m—,. 2 r= i ses. shing to k te eolour 
to what was already known. The fact is asserted | '€TT!DS primroses, and wishing to keep the =e lo ur 
in my Old and New London, iv. 184: “ The | Pure. Ss R. R. 
old house which the Dukes of Norfolk inhabited, Boston, Lincolnshire 
which was tenanted by Frederick, Prince of Wales, | 
and in which George III. was born, is still stand- 
ing in the rear of the present mansion, which 
dates from 1742.” I may add that some twenty ~ - . P. - - 
apres ce a 11 ¢n.j- | under date of August 21, 1719, is recorded the 
years ago the late Duke of Norfolk kindly sOOX | saath of “ Me Deche. Schoolmester to the Charity 
me upstairs, and showed me the room in which | C9&™™2 OF MT. Ayo’, eee ee ' j — 
the birth took place. It was on the first floor, if I Children of St. Andrew’s, Holborn.” <A. J. K. 
ber right—a spacious apartm ut low . 
—— right = Spee ee but low, Corporation Orricers at Arpciesy, &c. (6S, 
and with an elaborately panelled ceiling. naan sn ie Wine € Macs : 
. ? Warroen, MA | iii. 268, 454, 477). —The following cutting from thi 
40 é PURD, sd. ths | . , .? ° . te 
Hampst ad, N.W. | Ess W eek y News of June 10, 1831, pre erves, I 
|think, some curious official designations, now 


Ashley House, Epsom. 


907, 250).—There can be no doubt that Mr. 


Earty Enoutsn Dictionaries (6 §. iii. 141, 
161, 209, 269, 319, 376, 419, 474; iv. 257).—In the 
Chronological Diary of the Ilistorical R gist v, 









PRONUNCIATION OF Kerr (6" S. iv. 69, 255) | nearly extinct, or at all events archaic, and there- 
I never knew that the name Kerr was pronounced | fore, worthy of embalmment in “ N. & Q.”:— 
otherw » than as Carr, either in Scotland or in “* AwnvaL Corer LEET The Annual Cour 
England. | the liberty of Havering-atte-Bower was held o 
Tne Epiror or “ Lopce’s Peera ” | last before Mr. Joseph Fry, High Steward, 
R. G. Price, Assistant-Steward; Mr. Brooks 
Tne Wuaitmore-Joneses or CHASTLETON (6% | Hornchurch, being appointed F n of 
S. ii. 48. 113, 370, 397 : iv. 156).—It may interest | Messrs. C. Collier, Thos. Carte J. Spe 
your contributors on this subject to learn that | ¢®¢& ‘amerced im the sum of ¢ 1 piv. 
~-hesides the te satehes with Fettinlece and themselves as jurymen. The . onc 
ee wo ma 0 — soe ae * | make their annual appointments : resentments 
Holt—there were other connexions between this | The Jury returned, und inform Court that they 
mily and the Staffords of Tottenhoe; for! had made the following appointments:—High Bailiff, 
example, (1) Thomas Stafford, Esq., Lord of the | 5«™u 1 Fletcher; Coroner, Mr. Henry Shekell Haynes 


r, i 

. » ore . ~~ . , ‘onstable » Romf, Ml W. Mabbett: itto 
Manor of Tottenhoe, Bucks, who died in Septem High netadle for H mford, Mr. : ett; ditt 
. . ° ~% f for Hornchurch, Mr. T. W. Wedlak Clerk of the 
ber, 1684, aged eighty-three, married Br iget, | Market, James Smith; Woodwards, J. Stevens and 
daughter of Sir Edmund Fettyplace, of Childrey, | Thomas Sawyer; Searchers and Sealers of Le»ther, 
Berks, and Swinbrook, Oxon, and sister of Anne, | Munday and G. Lawes; Ale-Conner for R mf wrd-side, 
wife of Henry Jones of Chastleton ; (2) Joan, eldest | B. Wheatley; ditt Ber iH ruchurch, c. Townsend 
daughter of the above Thomas and Bridget Staf sor Romiere-ciee, Leter Reyneds; Cite | 

h, F. Stratford. 








wns 











. - > Garenne Hornchure 
ford, married Henry Jones of Willington, Oxon ; Witty Wr 
and (3) Elizabeth, another daughter of the same Steeple Aston, Oxford 

Thomas and Bridget Stafford, married William 
Holt, of Loughton, Bucks, and by him had issu AcTn QvotaTions Wantep (6 §. iv. 
Ralph and Thomas Holt. B. W. Greenrievp. 229 

Southampton. “ Who is the ‘ bard’ Qua Sir Walter himself.” 

. . si a eet le In a letter from Abbotsford, dated Oct, 1, 1527, and 

Cows irs AND Primroses (6" §. iii. 348, 49 published in the Mirror on Nov. 17, Sir Walter Scott 
—I have very often heard something similar to | settles the question in these words:—‘“ The scraps of 
what Sr. Swirnrn writes; but I have a strong try, which have been in most cases tacked to the 
impression that it was polyanthuses, not covwslips, | *¢eiuning of the chapters of my nove's, are sometimes 
which neimra » ‘eaia 4 oe Bok uoted, either from reading or memory, but, in the rl 
whi nroses we sal ‘ y ell o ‘ 

hich primroses were said to turn to by Sl eeas. pure invention, 1 found it too troublesome to 
planted wrong way up. My own experience is | turn to the collection of the British poets to discover 





that there is something in this—that primroses do | apposite mottoes, and, in the situation of the theatrical 
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machinist, who, when the white paper which repre- 
sented his shower of snow was exhausted, continued the 
storm by snowing brown, I drew on my memory as lo 
as I could, and when that failed, eked th 

ti I believe that, in some where 
are affixed to the supposed qu (wou 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 

A Treatise on Wood Eng ), Historical a 
ty William Andrew Chatto. With upwa 
Hundred Illustrations, engraved on Wo 
Jackson Chatto & Windus.) 

Mess hatto & Windus hav 
tandar ork, the first 
Charles Knight 
originated 
had be 
umber 


1 Practical 
ls of Four 
xl by 


1is 
by 
the book 
graver, who 


print t 
tion fr which w sued 
s 183 The idea of 
Jacks , the wood en 
1 was, like him, a North 
studied in Londor 
ut many of Cruikshank’s 

But a large amount 
an in the numerous illustra 
tions and fac-similes which adorn these pages, for which 
he had llected much literary material. The 
actual preps aration and composition of the Ww 
ove ng to Mr. W. A. Chatto father of the pre 

), whose learned and valuable labours hav 

ved the t ition which 
1 the present title 
nd edition 
perfunctory 
It m Ly be questione ] 
eded, and the present pub 
refrained from 
established 
It is a 
and those 
other of 
add it to 
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and man. He afterwards 
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editions will 
trifling cost. 
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with 
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classic 
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their shel 


us 


now be sat 


S ; ge sof S t By Constance 
Naden C. Kegan | 
Miss Napen’s book, with 
floral design, should be we » to the 
thin Her poems show rable | 
ing certain moods and ways of thought, while 
varied equipments and un trical facility. 
range of her talents may be gathered from her experi- 
that Apo e evile pharetra 
rse We do not gard her 
ments in this way since they strike 
us as being generally But they have 
quisite vivacity, and, 
all, wit, which make us hopeful of the writer's 
future excellence. One of the p im es in this division— 
the “‘ Lament of the Cork-cell "—shows a quite excep- 
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ments in 
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Key to T: ¢ By Alfred 
Gatty, D.D. (Bogu 
Has not Dr. Gatty already issu his in the for 
lecture? It seems fami ) ye 
admirable companion to 
It is excellently printed a 
stances which make us ¢ 
that it has been found 
rubricated title-page 
publisher's stamp. 


, of b 


tanic termi- 
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m ofa 


Tue death is announced, at Melbourne, on August 2, 
of Mr. Marcus Clarke, the Assistant Librarian of the 
Free Public Library. Mr. Clarke was a constant con- 
tributor to our columns. 

A NEw volume by Mr. F. G. Heath is announced, being 
a series of coloured plates representing fac-similes of 
autumnal leaves (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). Mr, 
Heath believes that no similar work has ever been pub- 
lished in this country. 
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Editorial Communications shoul d be addr« 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’” 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher’ 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.¢ 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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